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CN CALLING 

What might be done if 
men were wise, 

What glorious deeds, my 
suffering brother I 
Would they unite 
In love and right, 

And cease the scorn of 
one another? 

Charles Mackay 

Number 1022 OCTOBER 22,1938 



ARE THERE ANY 
SAFE .LITTLE 
COUNTRIES? 

See page 7 

Thnr^rHv 9 d Postage Anywhere 
l nursuay, Z U One Halfpenny 


SOUTHAMPTON A CENTENARIAN S 


This is the Year 2000 

Looking Back On 1938 


One of our readers has . been dreaming 
that this is the year 2000, and sends 
us this letter looking back on 1938. 

his is the year 2000. War is no more, 
but men and women still fight. 
Long ago, in 1938, men made war with 
.bombs and poisonous gases dropped 
from the air to destroy life and property. 
Now war is no more, yet brave men 
fearlessly take risks in service of 
humanity. See how deserts and in¬ 
fected areas and dangerous trades are 
dealt with. Now, from overcrowded 
lands, men, once workless and un¬ 
wanted, are busy, keeping the world 
clean and pure, collecting coal, culti¬ 
vating the soil, making happy homes in 
once arid zones and germ-infected 
swamps. What has happened ? 

Airmen (God bless them) have used 
poison gases over unhealthy swamps 
which once spelt disease and death for 
pioneers. Now the soil (purified and 
germ free) provides human beings with 
land to cultivate,. and homes have- 
sprung up where once men suffered, 
sickened, and died. ' 

No longer need miners live half their 
days under ground. Forceful bombs 
have ploughed up. the earth that covers 
coal and minerals. Brave airmen risk 
only their own lives as' they hurl 
projectiles down to open the earth’s 
surface, and heave its precious products 
into sight. Labourers find occupation 
in the open air as they collect and 


transfer these commodities to wherever 
they are needed. 

War is no more. Our airmen have 
carried bombs to desert lands where 
irrigation was necessary, and by force 
they have pierced the hardened, arid 
ground, making less costly and less 
arduous the progress of irrigation. Vast 
spaces are being made habitable. The 
air fleet can convey food and water 
to isolated parts till needy folk can 
hopefully begin life anew, providing 
homes, rearing flocks and herds, and 
reaping harvests unmenaced by drought. 

' War is no more. But gas masks still 
are seen, worn by our city cleansers and 
scavengers, dealing with waste products. 
To men who thus serve their fellow- 
men gas masks, improved and perfected, 
are supplied as protection during their 
unpleasant labour for the community. 

Of course, the idea of Peace on Earth 
began long long ago in Bethlehem, 
when the Prince of Peace came to show 
the way. Not so very long ago, in 1938, 
a little country, called Czecho-Slovakia 
faced crucifixion for the peace of the 
world as the Saviour did on Calvary. 
The fruit of Sacrifice is indestructible, 
and the Power that makes all things 
work together for good has used even 
the very fragments of hate and cruelty 
to meet our human needs. There is no 
waste, nor want, nor war, for all nations 
have learned to live in love and joy and 
peace, and God is over all. 


The Astounding Rise of 
Two Working Men 


I T is remarkable that the two Dictators 
opposing the Democracies began life 
as working men. Both have been hungry 
in the streets, both have been in prison. 

Today Herr Hitler is at the head of 
nearly 80 million people and Signor 
Mussolini at the head of half that host, 
yet both have seen days of suffering. 

Adolf Hitler, the most powerful figure 
Europe has known since Napoleon, has 
experienced acute poverty. A poor boy 
from Linz in Upper Austria, he longed 
for a career in Art, but starved in 
Vienna, sometimes homeless, sometimes 
sleeping in a lodging-house for tramps. 

He found work as a bricklayer’s 
labourer, in which occupation other men 
threatened to throw him off the scaffold. 
In 1924 he was imprisoned for his part 
in a revolution. Despite his poverty he 
had read and studied diligently, and as 
a prisoner in Landsberg gaol he added 
to the-long list of prison-written books 
by producing the notorious Mein Kampf 
(My Struggle). 

Benito Mussolini is the son of a poor 
Italian blacksmith who managed to give 


him education enough to qualify as a 
school-teacher. Mussolini was a passionate 
lover of learning. Passing into Switzer¬ 
land, he toiled as a navvy and lived with 
the poorest while attending lectures at 
Lausanne and Geneva. There were times 
when even a crust of bread was a luxury. 

But for all his hunger and poverty 
he mastered French and German and the 
classics, and read deeply in philosophy 
and social subjects. Becoming a 
Socialist agitator, he was expelled from 
every canton in Switzerland, and was 
arrested in Austria and expelled from 
the country. His exile brought him to 
London, where he is still remembered 
as a sad and silent resident in Soho and 
a student at the British Museum. 

Returning home, he continued his 
political activities, first with Socialists, 
then against them.' At last he was able 
to produce a newspaper, and through this 
he helped to bring Italy into the war 
on our side. 

. Never have two men of such humble 
origin risen to such formidable power 
for good or evil in the world. 



The Sorrows of Holy Land 


I n Palestine the hopes of peace without 
employing armed force to compel it 
have grown continually smaller; but 
those critics at home and abroad who 
point to our failure should remember that 
we have failed because we have steadily 
followed the path of the peacemaker. 

Great Britain took over the hard task 
of making a new Palestine at the behest 
of the League of Nations, and began the 
fulfilment of the charge by redeeming 
the country from the waste and poverty 
into which it had fallen under Turkish 
rule. In response to an idea which was 
in no way self-seeking our statesmen 
consented to settle in Palestine a Jewish 
colony, which has proved, in the few 
years it has been established, the most 
industrious and successful part of the 
whole country. 

The Arab tribes, who had never been 
able by themselves to throw off the 
Turkish yoke, but who, brought together 


by Colonel T. E. Lawrence, had helped 
General Lord Allenby to do so, expected 
that as payment for their services they 
would inherit Palestine, and they have 
resented the J ewish colony from the first. 

That is the seed of the trouble, and it 
has grown into dragon’s teeth of murder 
and outrage. It will never be uprooted 
by. force alone, and the one hope is that 
by holding a sword in one hand and an 
olive branch in the other Britain may 
bring the Arab leaders to agree to a 
settlement in which Jewish expansion 
is limited. Such a settlement is the more 
imperative because the cause of the 
Palestine Arabs is the cause of the 
Arabs elsewhere, and in a smaller degree 
of all Moslem peoples. 

What is most wanted is a strong 
man chosen from the Arab peoples as 
mediator, and the name of I bn Saud, 
King of Hejaz, is the one that comes 
to the lips. 
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Ten Miles of Cars 
Under One Roof 

New Ideas at Earl’s Court 

A POLICE CAR AND A LIVE EEL 

Spick and span is the tribute we 
would pay to the International Motor 
Exhibition now drawing its thousands 
to Earl's Court Exhibition Hall. 

We wonder if any of these visitors 
attended the Laundry Exhibition in 
1897. 'when what- was then - the new 
wonder in transport took second place 
to the latest model of the mangle. 

That year also saw the first Motor 
Exhibition ever held in the world, and it 
is a miracle indeed that has produced 
this astounding development in our 
civilisation. 

An Exhibit For the Provinces 

Today the display of cars and their 
accessories covers 250,000 square feet, 
and to see everything means a walk of 
ten miles, for that is the length of the 
gangways. When we realise that the 
commercial motor has no place here, we 
begin to realise how big a part motoring 
takes in the life of our time. 

One of the new ideas at this year's 
show is the exhibit of the Metropolitan 
Police—the last thing we should expect 
to find in a trade exhibition, but very 
welcome ; we should like ’to see it go 
round the provinces when the show 
closes. 

The Police Stand is manned by officers 
from the driving school at Hendon, and 
by means of model cars the finer points 
of good and safe driving are explained 
to all its visitors. Here police and public 
are on common ground. The driver who 
has a constructive criticism of the police 
point of view can speak here with 
candour, and will receive in return, we 
may be sure, a hint which will prove 
helpful in the future. 

Model Cars 

The exhibit shows a modern road with 
the various surfaces now in use, incor¬ 
porating roundabouts, dual carriage¬ 
ways, street islands, traffic lights, cross¬ 
roads, dangerous bends, hairpin corners, 
and built-up areas. There are working 
models explaining how to maintain the 
electrical and lubricating efficiency of a 
car, and a reaction-testing car which 
anyone may drive and have his steering, 
acceleration, clutch, and brake mani¬ 
pulation recorded on a stop-watch and 
indicated on a panel by electric lights. 

There is Tittle doubt that this police 
car will attract as many visitors as the 
550 other cars put together, although 
these • cars’ are marvellous enough, 
cheaper than last year, and able To travel 
farther to the gallon. 

Drivers who have difficulty in starting 
their engine in cold weather will be 
interested in the development of oil- 
temperature control by which the oil is 
warmed when the engine is first running 
cold, but cools when the engine is 
running at its hardest. 

The Marine Section 

Another surprise at Earl's Court is a 
live eel from the Amazon, which pro¬ 
duces enough electricity to light a neon 
lamp and is being used to demonstrate 
the effectiveness of an electric battery. 

The Caravan and Marine sections are 
as attractive as ever, the caravans in¬ 
cluding a model with three berths and 
weighing under eight cwts fully equipped, 
a weight which a car of 6 h-p could 
easily tow. 

There are motor boats which can be 
towed by car. and small craft which can 
be folded up and carried on the car. Other 
features of the Marine section are the 
increasing use of steel for yachts and the 
fitting of small craft with Diesel engines. 

Altogether this 32nd Motor Show is 
what we should expect from an industry 
in' which we still continue to lead the 
world, arid we do not wonder that an end¬ 
less stream of people moves up and down 
between this wonderful array of cars. 


The Children 

St Michael’s Day 
at St Michael’s 

St Michael's Day this year will long 
be remembered in Europe, for it was 
the world's great Peace Day. 

We do not know how many people 
have noticed how fitting the Prayer 
Book was on that day. The Collect was 
this, for instance : 

O Everlasting God, who has . ordained 
and constituted the services of Angels and 
men in a zvonderfnl order , mercifully 
grant that as thy holy. Angels alway do 
thee service in heaven, so by thy appoint¬ 
ment they may succour and defend us on 
earth ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

The ^Epistle was the passage from 
Revelation describing war in Heaven, 
Michael and . his angels fighting the 
dragon, and the casting out of the great 
dragon which deceiveth the whole world ; 
and the Epistle ended : 

Therefore rejoice, ye heavens, and ye 
that dwell in them. Woe to the inhabiters 
of the earth and of the sea ; for the devil 
is come down unto you, having great 
wrath, because he knoweth that he hath 
but a short time. 

The Gospel was the passage from St 
Matthew which warns whoso shall 
offend one of these little ones, and 
declares it would be better for him that 
a millstone were hanged about his neck 
and he were drowned in the sea. 

A Thankful Day 

We think it must have been the 
appropriateness of all this that moved 
the hearts of the people of St Michael’s 
at Basingstoke, who gathered in their 
fine old church on St Michael's Day to 
see their vicar sitting there with a table 
before him. It was their mon^y he 
wanted, for the death-watch beetle was 
in the roof, and it was in the midst of 
its repair that fire broke out and utterly 
destroyed the roof the men were working 
on. ^1250 was wanted to make good this 
tragic loss, and it was hoped the vicar 
might receive two .or three hundred 
pounds on St Michael's Day. 

It was a great hope, and greatly was 
it justified. All day the vicar sat in the 
church, and hardly for a minute was there 
a break in the stream of people coming 
with their gifts. It was the most thank¬ 
ful day the world has known since 1918, 
and that evening, at a great thanks- 
givingservice, the vicar (Rev A. W. Chute) 
was able to announce that the total sum 
received was £1 200, and there was another 
^75 looming on the near horizon. 

So St Michael’s of Basingstoke gave 
thanks on St Michael's Day, and our 
friend Mr William Baker, treasurer for 
the appeal, slept soundly in his bed. 

Books For Bedford 
Gaol 

Out-of Bedford Gaol came one of the 
best books in the world. Into Bedford 
. Gaol books of all kinds have now been 
finding their way. 

The Governor has made an interesting 
and successful experiment. He issued 
an appeal. to good citizens to turn out 
unwanted books and send them to him 
for the prisoners in his care. 

The results were excellent. Heaps of 
books arrived, including volumes of fic¬ 
tion, travel, science, and they were deeply 
appreciated by many of the prisoners. . 

The thought arises, why, should not 
every prison have a first-class library ? 
What better means of reformation and 
culture could be devised ? 

As things are, the.prison libraries are 
starved by a false sense of economy, and 
the Home Secretary might well, we 
think, include a liberal sum in his esti¬ 
mates for better supplies of books. . .. 

In the meantime, those who have old 
books they do not want might well send 
them to the Prison Commissioners, c/o 
the Home Office, Whitehall, with* a note 
saying why they are sent. 


's Newspaper 

This Troubled 
World 

Anxiety Everywhere 

It is possible to say that we are at 
peace, and never can we be too thank¬ 
ful ; but the troubles of the world fill 
every nation with anxiety. 

At home it is realised that the defen¬ 
sive preparations must go on, and they 
are proceeding rapidly. The organising 
genius of Mr Hore-Belisha has turned 
itself to the reorganisation of the Terri¬ 
torial Army, which is to be put on the 
same footing as the Regular Army and 
given a much higher place in the life of 
the nation. 

In Spain a beginning has been made 
in the withdrawal of foreign troops, 
Italy having agreed to withdraw 10,000 
of the great army she has sent to the 
help of General Franco. 

In’Vienna a crowd of Nazi hooligans 
has stormed the Cardinal's Palace, 
destroyed sacred images, and thrown 
a priest out of a window. 

Sacrifice of the Czechs 

In Czecho-Slovakia Germany has 
taken possession of territories altogether 
about as big as Scotland with hundreds 
of thousands of Czechs as well as millions 
of Germans, and the Czechs have lost 
to Germany their impregnable natural 
fortifications, a great part of their 
industries, much fertile territory, and 
important railway communications. In 
addition to these she has lost- a rich 
coal region to Poland and fertile plain to 
Hungary. She has also been confronted 
with new refugee problems, thousands of 
Germans who do not want to pass under 
Nazi rule having fled from the advancing 
German troops. As Czecho-Slovakia 
'cannot possibly keep them, it must hap¬ 
pen that these Germans will be returned 
to Germany, where their fate will prob¬ 
ably be a concentration camp or worse. 

German Control 

Czecho-Slovakia is acting wisely in 
allowing home rule to the Slovaks and 
the Ruthenians, and there is still hope 
that she will eventually be a more 
contented little country than before. 

It is not. certain what will happen to 
the British guarantee of the new boun¬ 
daries, but it is certain, already that 
Germany is about to establish a domi¬ 
nating control of the economic life of 
the whole country, and only the future 
can reveal what will develop from this. 

It has been noted with deep regret 
that Herr Hitler has already made a 
violent speech . against this country, 
which can only be interpreted as a desire 
to 'dictate the kind of criticism to be 
tolerated in the House of Commons and 
in the newspapers. 

500,000 Victims 
of Dictators 

In considering the need of helping the 
tens of thousands of Jews exiled from 
Dictator countries it is easy to overlook 
the fate of Christians who have been 
driven out of their homelands because 
they had a Jewish grandparent. 

A Council for Christian Refugees from 
Germany has now been established in 
London with offices at 20 Gordon 
Square. This body will coordinate the 
work of the various Christian churches 
helping Christian refugees, and will be 
presided over by Sir J ohn Hope Simpson, 
who faced a similar problem in Greece. 

Speaking in the Jerusalem Chamber 
at the Abbey the other day, Sir John 
forecast the migration of 100,000 
Germans, 30,000 Jews, and 400,000 
Czechs from Sudetenland, and stated 
that the-lot of the Christians of Jewish 
origin was even more terrible than that 
of the Jews, for these people were double 
outcasts. He pleaded for funds to help ' 
these refugees, to educate public opinion, 
and to take steps to secure national 
and international action in the cause of 
these unhappy people. 
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Little News Reel 

A labourer of Bury in Sussex,. who 
has worked on one farm for 70 years, 
has been given a long-service award by 
the Petworth Agricultural Association. 

A crop of wheat in the Dartford area 
realised 48 bushels to the acre, and is 
one of the best in England this year. 

Lord Hawke, who made Yorkshire the, 
leading cricket county for 50 years, has 
passed on, aged 78: - 

A memorial erected by the Hitler 
Youth to the five London boys who 
perished in a blizzard in the Black Forest 
in April 1936 has been unveiled on 
Mount Schauinsland, near Freiburg. 

The Lockheed aeroplane which carried 
Mr Chamberlain to Germany has made 
a survey flight from London to Lisbpn. 
and back, the return journey of 1043 
miles taking 5 hrs 46 mins. 

In its recent flight from Dundee to the 
Cape the Mercury broke one record, 
raising the German seaplane record of 
5215 miles to 6045. - 

During the height of a great storm 
not long ago a fox sprang into the guard’s 
van of a goods train waiting for the 
signal near Mexborough and travelled 
south with the train when it started. 

The Courage of a Brigader 

The Boys Brigade Diploma for Gallant 
Conduct has been awarded to Ivor 
Pritchard of Bromhill in Staffordshire. , 
Ivor saw a boy of twelve trying to; 
cross a deep canal with the aid of a rubber 
lifebelt. The lifebelt slipped.to the lad’s 
legs, and as he could not swim he would 
have drowned had not Ivor dived under 
him, released him from the treacherous 
belt, and brought him safely to the bank, 

THINGS SEEN 

A skull and crossbones as a traffic 
sign in England. ' J 

A motor-car going at 40 mph on a 
Lincolnshire main road with the driver 
reading a letter. . . - • T 

A mail bag blown off a trolley in 
Berwick-on-Tweed Station on to the 
buffers of the London express as it 
dashed through. 

An emerald ring worth /80 in the 
Lord Mayor’s Box for the Czech Fund. 

THINGS SAID 

All good Germans have learned in 
.these days, to love vour Prime Minister 
Chamberlain. A German letter to 

- v General Gough * 

The Czech and Slovak,Republics will 
play as useful and prosperous a part as 
Luxemb <urg and Switzerland. 

Sir Arnold Wilson, MP 
I wish the youth of the world would 
enter a compact to refuse to,do. this 
ghastly bombing. 

Chairman of Congregation Union ’J 
The public liberties are bound up with 
the. liberty of the press. Mr H. C. Robbins 
It would seem That we have touched 

the bottom of bad trade. . 

Parliamentary-Secretary, Board of Trade 
I see no reason why our industries 
should not exceed their former prosperity 
in the near future.' Lord Nuffield 

I always think these gales are sent to 
blow the leaves off the trees. 

A townsman in the recent gales 
I invite the film industry to keep their 
news reels clear of political propaganda. 

Mr Herbert Morrison, M P 

THE BROADCASTER 

£100,000 was raised in England for the 
Czechs in three or four days, 
gix hundred guests at, the Duchess of 
Hamilton's party drank a young 
couple's health in lemonade, orangeade; 
and coffee. 
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The School Band • Twins * Singing Shepherdess 



Rhythm At School—A performance by the percussion band of Qrafton Infants School at Dagenham 



Twins—Five pairs of twins attend the village school at Bamford in Derbyshire., 
One pair are Welsh, one pair Scottish, and the others are English 



iVTary Lamb—The 18-year-o!d Westmorland girl whose broadcast songs 
have attracted so much attention is here seen at home on her farm 



Horse Power—A striking view of a team taking part 
in a ploughing contest near Wem in Shropshire 
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Greatest Posts 
In England 

What Are They ? 

One of our wise men has been giving 
us his idea of the four most influential 
positions in England, and they are 
these: 

The Prime Minister 
The Archbishop of Canterbury 
Governor of the Bank of England 
; The Editor of The Times 
. It is Dr Thomas Jones who has made 
up this list, and if he were asked to 
extend it to half a dozen he would be' 
inclined, he said, to add these two : 

The Director of the B B C 
Permanent Secretary of the Treasury 

If we were asked to add still another 
we could almost bring ourselves to make 
Number Seven : 

The Secretary of the Pilgrim Trust 
It is this post that Dr Jones now holds 
after having long been a Secretary to the 
“Cabinet. In his capacity as Secretary of 
the Pilgrim Trust Dr Jones has to do the 
administrative work of distributing the 
income of the Trust, which is the interest 
on a sum of ^2,000,000 sterling given 
to this country by the warm-hearted 
Americans Mr and Mrs Edward Harkness. 

No money is more wisely spent. The 
Pilgrim Trust has in the last few years 
helped a hundred good causes that were 
languishing for aid, and its main purpose 
is to pay tribute to such things that are 
of high repute and good report, to help 
to keep alive a noble movement, or 
maintain a noble building, or preserve a 
noble view. 

The Acrobatic Tank 

■ To a Devon farmer in these exciting 
weeks there came a pleasant young 
officer to seek permission to remove a 
fence guarding the way to a quarry 
from which stone had been excavated 
years ago. 

Consent having been given, up in 
due course came a tank with about 
twenty wheels, a gigantic caterpillar 
tractor, and rubber grips as big as 
quartern loaves. 

Straight for the pit went the tank— 
and into it! The farmer, knowing the 
place to be at least 70 feet deep, 
experienced “ a terrible feeling inside/’ 
and, unable to run through fear, crawled 
to the scene, expecting the very worst. 

To his astonishment he found the 
tank chunking steadily away, with its 
six young men occupants beaming. It 
had gone in perfect safety down the 
pit, and was as safely coming back 
again, up by the way it had entered. 
It made the ascent without missing a 
beat of a pifcton, and went its way 
vyith its crew rejoicing over a ** show ” 
which to them was all in the day’s work, 
with only the replacing of the railings 
remaining as a duty. 

A Poet Goes Out 

Literature and Journalism have lost a 
writer of great distinction in Mr E. B. 
Osborn. 

He was born in Lancashire 72 years 
ago, but seemed ever young. For more 
than half a century he had been writing 
on papers and in books. He loved the 
classics, and wrote a book on our debt to 
Greece and Rome which had a great sale 
in America. He was a great sportsman 
and loved writing about it, and he was 
also a poet. We count one of his couplets 
as among the best things written in our 
time. This is it : 

I deem the Englishman as a Greek grown 

old : 

Deep waters crossed, and many a watch - 
fire cold. ; 

Is there not something in that to stir 
the imagination greatly ? We think of 
the pioneers in far-ofl places and on 
perilous adventures ; there is here the 
spirit that has built up British influence 
throughout the world. 


World's Biggest Harbour 
Rescued From Mud Flats 





SOUTHAMPTON DOCKS ARE 100 


Couthampton Docks are a hundred 
^ years old, and there have been 
great celebrations of the centenary 
of this famous seaport town. 

The transformation of such* a vast area 
of mud flats into dockland has been one 
of the romances of modern engineering. 
Here is the biggest dry dock in the world 
and the biggest floating dock ; the dry 
dock is i 2 oq feet long and 135 wide, and 
can hold far greater vessels than man 
dreams of, vessels of 100,000 tons. 

It was just before Trafalgar that this 
Hampshire town began its harbour 
works, and now they have built a mile 
and a half of massive quay wall and 
this stupendous dock on 400 acres of new 
land recovered ‘from the River Test. 
It has been a wonderful achievement. 

Concrete Monoliths 

Twenty million tons of material have 
been dredged from the bed of Southamp¬ 
ton Water for the new dock, two miles 
farther inland than the older docks, and 
all this matter has been used to build up 
the reclaimed area behind the dock and 
the great quay wall. 

First a broad embankment of gravel 
was laid along the line of the wall, and 
then they sank into the gravel 146 mas¬ 
sive concrete monoliths, some of them 
being sunk 100 feet. Ea.ch of these 
monoliths was a complete and compli¬ 
cated structure containing nine vertical 
shafts ten yards round, and into these 
nine deep wells inside each monolith 
grabs were lowered to excavate the 
material which they were to replace 
beneath. * As the material was removed 
the structure sank by its own weight, 
ten-foot courses of concrete being added 
from time to time for the purpose of 
building it up as it sank. To sink some 
of these monoliths iron blocks weighing 
4000 tons were used. When all the 
monoliths were in position the gaps 
between them were filled in with concrete 
blocks to form the quay wall; which has 
berthing room for eight huge liners. 

So the great wall was made. In 
making the dock its huge area was first 
enclosed by embankments of gravel into 
which were driven sheets of steel-piling. 
Then 50 million gallons of water were 
pumped out of the enclosure and over a 
million cubic yards of mud taken out. 
A train of 50 trucks would arrive each 
day bringing cement for the concrete, 
and we do not wonder that the cost of 
this stupendous feat ran into thirteen 
million pounds. 

It had been decided, too, that the road 
through this reclaimed area was to be 
lined with an avenue of silver birches, so 
that passengers from the great liners will 
be greeted by a scene of beauty and 
charm more characteristic of our land 
than the slums.which surround so many 
of the landing-stages of our harbours 
and rivers. 


We must feel as we walk about this 
marvellous place that it is all worthy of 
its past. How thrilling it has been ! 

From its old West Quay crusaders 
sailed under Richard Lionheart. Through 
its West Gate defiled the English troops 
who fought at Crecy. Here Henry the 
Fifth marshalled his yeomen for Agin- 
court, and here, five centuries having 
passed by, secretly and silently the never- 
ceasing tide of England’s youth and man¬ 
hood poured forth for four long years; 
eight million men, fifteen thousand guns, 
and eight hundred thousand horses were 
shipped from this port to an unknown 
place somewhere in France. 

The Pilgrim Fathers 

Can any of our race stand without 
emotion on the quay from which the 
Mayflower and the Speedwell sailed on 
their perilous voyage to seek liberty for 
their faith beyond the seas ? Near the 
spot where they embarked is their 
memorial. At the top of a lofty column 
is a beacon surrounded by Greek pillars 
and crowned by a copper model of the 
Mayflower. This is the inscription : 

On the 15th August 1620 . 

From the West Quay near this spot \ 
the famous Mayflower began her voyage 
carrying the small company of 
PILGRIM FATHERS 
who were destined to be the founders 
pf the New England States of America 

From the century after that the story 
of Southampton and its port has been 
the story of increase and prosperity. 
Its place at the head of Southampton 
Water (up which the greatest sea-going 
vessels can pass), the natural phenomenon 
of its four hours of high tide, its safe 
harbourage protected by the natural 
breakwater of the Isle of Wight, and the 
far-sighted enterprise of its town and 
harbour authorities, have combined to 
make it one of the first and finest ports in, 
all the world. 


Beavers Save Three Roads 

In the C.N map the other day a note 
told how the Canadian Government 
were establishing beaver sanctuaries in 
Northern Quebec. 

Now comes the news that sixty 
beaver colonies have saved three arterial 
roads at Story Point, New York, from 
serious flooding during a severe storm. 
John Tamsen, superintendent of Bear 
Mountain Park, pays great tribute to 
the work of these beavers, whose dams, 
he says, controlled the streams that flow 
into the Hudson and Ramapo Rivers 
and thus prevented flooding of the roads. 

The beavers have thus more than 
repaid the sanctuary given to them. 
Long Mountain Road and Johnstown 
Road would have been transformed into 
rivers but for the beaver dams. 


MUNICH 

A Queen of Cities 

To see Munich is to be lost in admira¬ 
tion of her architectural beauties. 

The genial spirit of Bavaria and her 
culture alike Take expression / in the 
city’s glorious buildings.'' The art 
galleries, the theatres, the; museums, " 
the palaces, the schools, make the 
capital of Bavaria a queen of beauty. 

It is thirty years since Munich raised 
the compulsory legal , age for the 
attendance of children at ' elementary 
schools to 16; before the Great War she 
had 52 .such schools', free of all fees. 

, Those who think Germany. Backward will 
wonder at a fact like this", when British 
children are still leaving school at 14. * 

Model Schools 

The equipment of the Munich schools 
is of a model character. The heating, 
ventilation, and lighting are. perfect,, 
and the children sit at cleverly-designed 
benches. There are spacious playgrounds 
and gymnasiums, covered playgrounds 
for inclement weather, and school 
gardens. This is not new ; it was done 
long before the Great War. 

And Munich was among the first to 
establish continuation schools* The 
City Fathers (who enjoy a wide degree 
of freedom to do what they please for 
the good of their town) think nothing 
too good for school equipment. The 
continuation schools are housed in 
magnificent buildings, which externally 
and internally bend the minds of the 
young to admiration of the best. The 
door handles, for example, are works of 
art, not like our standard ironmongery. 

In these continuation schools the 
boys and girls learn the science and art 
of their trades, and more than that. 
They are taught how to take care of 
themselves while at work. To inspect 
such establishments is a liberal education. 

There is a great park in Munich 
traversed by a broad avenue. At one 
end of this avenue is a royal palace, no 
more inhabited by royalty but none the 
less regal today. It is a splendid build¬ 
ing, finely placed. Walking along the 
great avenue that leads from its main 
entrance across the park, we find our¬ 
selves in front of a second palace, so 
that at each end of this main avenue 
is a fine building. When we inquire 
the nature of this second palace we 
discover it to be—an almshouse for the 
aged poor of Munich ! 

The Silver Trumpets 

The palace of the needy proudly faces 
the palace of Bavarian kings. It is 
beautiful in all its details. 

The same conception of civic pride is 
exhibited in what we may call the 
Palace of the Dead. In Munich the 
sensible custom is followed of maintain¬ 
ing a public mortuary for receiving the 
dead, and the mortuary is a glorious 
palace, where rich and poor are alike 
treated with respect. The humblest 
citizen of Munich is here received in 
honour on his last journey, and lies in 
state until his burial. When'his mortal 
remains enter the palace silver trumpets 
play in the dome of the building. There 
is no foreign observer who is not struck 
with the poetic dignity of all this. 

Another striking building in Munich is 
the public baths, a notable contrast to the 
plain wood and iron affairs with which 
we are familiar. Take the men’s swim¬ 
ming-bath. It is lined with white marble 
and there are noble statues. The ckess- 
ing-rooms are excellent and every detail 
is carefully thought out. In hot weather 
artificial rain is showered from the roof. 

Lightning Conductor 
Becomes a Sundial 

A little time ago our Minister of 
Health, Mr Walter Elliot, went to Bury 
and felled a factory chimney as part 
of a slum clearance scheme. Now the 
lightning conductor has been melted 
down and made into a. sundial, which 
has been sent as a gift to Mr Elliot. 
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THE SISTER DORA CAP The Blind Man in the Town 


Girls in the junior branch of the 
British Red Cross will think of Sister 
Dora whenever they go on duty now, 
for it has been decided that they shall 
wear the headdress named after Dorothy 
Pattison, the* devoted nurse of Walsall 
who became known as Sister Dora. 

The cap will have a full crown and a 
Red Cross on the bandeau, while it can 
be secured on the head by elastic. 

This branch of the Red Cross has 
hundreds of links in schools throughout 
our country, and the members have a 
magazine which next month will be 
five years old. It is full of world¬ 
friendliness, as it should be. 



The camel’s number-plate—a picture from Cairo 


DELAMERE’S MERE 

The new mere which the C N reported as 
having made its appearance in Delamere 
Forest, Cheshire, a few months ago is 
beginning to disappear. 

Wild ducks and other water birds 
haunt it still, but the time is not far 
distant when insects and land birds will 
return to their former homes. 

Very ghostlike are the gaunt trunks 
of leafless trees now rising from the 
surface of the waters which entirely 
covered them a little while ago, but if 
the water disappears entirely Nature will 
quickly clothe the scene in green again. 

THE SACRIFICE 

We have decided to make the supreme 
sacrifice for the sake of peace in this 
world, as centuries ago the Saviour 
sacrificed his life on the Cross so that 
humanity might, be saved. 

The Czech Government 

LONG-LIVED HATE 

Work on uncovering the steps up the 
sides of the Pyramids in Egypt has 
shown them to be inscribed with words 
and sentiments against the Pharaohs 
who treated their slaves so brutally 
on the building of these tombs. 

These inscriptions do hot seem to be 
the work of modern vandals allied to our 
litter louts, and if they really go back 
to the time of the Pharaohs some of them 
inust be 4000 years old. 

A VILLAGE BUILDS A HALL 

For many years the Kent village of 
Wingham has wanted a hall, and the 
villagers have now taken matters into 
their own hands and are building one 
themselves. 

Captain F. C. D. Newport, who is an 
architect, called a meeting at which it 
was agreed that parties of volunteers 
should work in the evenings and on 
Saturday afternoons, and a plot of land 
was given by Lady Hawarden. 

The voluntary labour will reduce the 
cost of the hall by 45 per cent, and the 
Kent Council of Social Service will 
contribute over /200. The hall is already 
taking shape; the iron structure and 
roofing having been completed. 

5000 YEARS HENCE 

A tomb containing a collection of 
modern objects is to be buried in the 
grounds of the New York World’s Fair, 
in 1939. 

Among them is a letter from Professor 
Einstein addressed to the people living 
5000 years hence, and describing the 
inventions which so greatly benefit us 
as well as the troubles we" have- failed 
to overcome. 


A professor at the institute for blind 
boys and girls in France, who is 
himself blind, has written an article 
describing how a blind person gets about 
in a town. - 

In the country, he says, such a man is 
as ldst^as a ship at sea in a fog, for there 
is nothing to guide him. 

In the city the blind man has his ears 
and can navigate if he always remembers 
to be prudent; also he can generally de¬ 
pend on the kindliness of some passer-by. 

Thus he can hear a shoemaker’s 
hammer, a butcher at his chopping- 
block, the tap of a typewriter, a motor 
with the engine left running, a horse 
pawing the ground, or the call of a 
paper boy, and know his whereabouts. 

WHAT THREE MEN DID 

The Carnegie Hero Fund has awarded 
£10 to John Stark, an Ayrshire miner, 
for an extraordinarily brave deed at 
Cranberry Moor Colliery. 

He saw the clothiifg of a fellow work¬ 
man catch fire when a time fuse had 
been lighted. He had only two minutes, 
but he tore off the victim’s clothes, 
helped to drag him to safety, and raced 
past the unexploded charge to telephone 
for aid. 

To William Williams and Benjamin 
Jones, who lived near Colwyn Bay, 
certificates and sums of money have 
been awarded for their coolness and 
courage in a desperate plight. A fellow 
workman was trapped by a stone during 
blasting operations, the discovery of his 
predicament being made after explosive 
fuses had been lighted. There were only 
eight seconds to spare, but in that time 
William Williams pulled out four of the 
fuses and Benjamin Jones pulled out one. 

THE BIGGEST PEAL OF BELLS 

Further details of the Liverpool 
Cathedral bells have been made known. 

The peal is to be the biggest in the 
world, and the bells will hang in the 
great central tower, swinging 235 feet 
above the pavement. There will be 
13 bells instead of 12, as is more usual, 
and their total weight will be over 
16 tons, not counting wheels and bear¬ 
ings, As the bells make a complete 
revolution during change-ringing the 
strain on the tower is tremendous, and 
reinforced concrete is being used for the 
cage in which they are to hang. The 
tenor bell weighs four tons; the 
smallest bell is half a ton. 

A REMARKABLE FEAT 

The C N has repeatedly said that the 
true things which happen are more thril¬ 
ling and strange than anything in fiction. 

A 17-year-old Liverpool boy, William 
Lee, owes his life to a most remarkable 
action which illustrates this. He was 
working high up on the fourth storey of a 
factory when he stepped into an open 
shaft and fell down. Then it was that 
William Venables, who was working in the 
basement 80 feet below, saw him falling, 
rushed forward, and caught the boy in 
his arms, saving him from certain death., 

THE FRUIT SALAD FRUIT 

The wings that are linking the world 
are bringing luscious tropical fruits 
from the East into homes in Sydney and 
taking crates of Australian strawberries, 
piears, and peaches back to the East. 

Australians are tasting for the first, 
time what some people think is the most 
delicious fruit in the world, the mango- 
steen. It is an amazing fruit, with a 
lovely perfume, tasting. like a fruit 
salad, for it has the flavour of nectarines, 
strawberries, and pineapples. It is 
about the size of an orange, with a thick 
rind and rich, juicy, snow-white pulp. 

There are believed to be only two of 
these East Indian trees (which are ever¬ 
green and grow to a height, of 20 feet), in 
Australia, one at Darwin and'the other 
at Bowen, in Queensland. 


He knows his bearings by the smell 
of a baker’s shop, or fish and chips, or a 
chemist’s, or perhaps a ladies’ hair¬ 
dresser’s by the perfumes. (Soon, says 
Peter Puck, he will know a lady by her 
perfumes !) 

He can come to grievous shipwreck, 
however,' when the footpath is up for 
any purpose, so- he must always be 
' alert'to'stop instantly at the touch of 
*. anything unusual. 

'He.never wears gloves, for they take 
away from liis keenness of touch. He 
touches someone and says at once, 
“Pardon, Madame,” to her intense 
surprise. He has felt her fur and judged 
accordingly. In short, he can learn to 
rise above his disabilities.- 

THE SOUVENIR 

When a party of schoolgirls from 
Broken Hill, a town in the far west of 
New South Wales, went to Sydney to 
take part in High School sports not 
long ago they had a wonderful time ; 
but not in the way they had expected, 
for the sports had to be cancelled 
owing to rain, and rain to these girls 
was an exciting event. 

Only one of the party had a rain¬ 
coat, and one day when they were out 
shopping they saw something they had 
never seen before—goloshes 1 One girl 
took a pair home as a souvenir. 

A HERO PASSES ON 

Captain Alexander Junner, who went 
to school with Mr Ramsay MacDonald, 
has passed on. 

He was a gallant seaman who had a 
hand in more than one daring rescue. 
In 1885, while second mate of the 
Burwah, he had charge of the lifeboat 
which picked up all the passengers 
from a steamer wrecked on Evans 
Reef ; and four years later, when master 
of the Geelong, he anchored his ship 
near Carlyle Island during a cyclone. 
To save the passengers he ran the 
vessel aground and plunged into the 
surf with a line about his waist. Two 
men who had tried to carry the line 
ashore had been drowned, but Captain 
Junner succeeded. 

TEN ACRES SAVED 

AVhat is known as Jenkin Field, a 
beauty spot of ten acres at the head of 
Ullswater, has been saved from bungalow 
developments by Mr Francis Scott of 
Windermere, who has given it to the 
nation for all-time. So one more bit 
of England which was in danger of 
being spoilt is now to remain as part 
of our future national park. 



A roadside sign in Arizona 


WELL MET 

Two men hurrying into Scotland 
Yard one day. collided .in a doorway. 

They turned and looked at each other 
with a hurried apology, when one of 
them said, ” Why, So-and-so, just 
fancy, it’s 31 years to the very day 
since you and I first met in this same 
doorway for the same purpose that 
brings us back to it.” 

One had come from the north of 
England, the other from the west of 
England. Each had done his 25 years 
of service in the Metropolitan Police 
and retired, years ago, on pension. 
Now they might be needed in London 
again, and they had hurried back from 
peace and leisure to rejoin, and they 
had met on the very spot where they 
first came together a generation ago. 

MUSEUM IN THE ARCTIC 

One of the world’s most curious 
museums is on the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean at Alexandrovsk in Russia. 

There may be seen branches of 
tropical trees, wreckage from ships 
such as name-boards, lifebelts, or a soli¬ 
tary oar—in fact, all manner of objects 
brought by the Gulf Stream to this 
far-away ocean. Every hurricane that 
sweeps the West Indies brings innumer¬ 
able things which tell a tragic tale of 
homes destroyed and ships wrecked. 

MILK GOES ROUND THE WORLD 

Members of the Milk Council of 
Auckland, New Zealand, were recently 
treated to a glass of milk each from 
bottles filled three months previously 
in Holland. 

This sterilised milk had been sent out 
to New Zealand to demonstrate the re¬ 
markable sterilisation process developed 
by Dutch scientists.- This milk had been 
shipped through the tropics as ordinary 
cargo, and at no stage was it subjected 
to refrigeration. 

THE COST OF SIXPENCE 

A small public fund has been raised in 
Durban for a Native in distress. 

The Native was fined ^3 in the local 
court for throwing sixpence to a convict, 
who was in a party the man passed on 
the road. 

The Native said he did not know he 
was breaking any law, but felt sorry for 
the convict. After conviction he had 
no money for the fine and went to gaol. 

A public collection being made, more 
than three times the amount required 
was collected, and the Native.is now a 
free and wiser man. 

THE RACING BEES 

Two boys in New Jersey have^ been 
experimenting with bees. 

Anxious to discover how quickly 
bees fly, the young naturalists selected 
drones, which always made straight for 
the hive instead of lingering on the 
way to gather nectar as the worker 
bees often do. It was discovered that 
of five drones which completed the 
flight of half a mile the slowest did it in 
two minutes, the fastest in one minute, 
so that the boys concluded*, that bees 
fly at 30 miles an hour at least. 

NEWS FROM A BOOK HOSPITAL 

Some quite remarkable operations are 
performed on very old books and 
manuscripts in a special laboratory 
maintained for the purpose in Russia. 

Two thousand Chinese scrolls were 
recently brought there for' treatment. 
They were mouldy and partly stuck 
together, and of very fragile paper. A 
special electric table was made for them, 
and by charging them up to a high 
potential with static electricity they 
were gradually persuaded to open out. 

Perhaps the most interesting case was 
that of a number of inscriptions made 
in the 13th century, written on the 
bark of birch trees. After setting the 
crumbling documents in wax, the writing 
was photographed by means of infra-red 
light; and thus was revealed the only 
known example of the language of the 
ancient European tribe of Uighur. 
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The Four Words 

t is good to feel that the 
people of Europe are feeling 
more like neighbours again. 

We are betrayed into a 
thousand follies by the hate and 
misery of the last few years. 
Men cannot be afraid and be 
happy ; they cannot hate and 
be at peace. 

We must give up fear and 
distrust, and have faith in the 
general goodness of mankind. 
Our terrible despairs must be 
changed for reasonable hopes. 
The waste'of labour in insecurity 
must give way to healthy work 
in safety, the best tonic for the 
mind. Hate must be dissolved 
in trust. Let us print again those 
fine words that might well be 
placarded in letters of gold on 
the- walls of all the cities of 
the world. This is what Lord 
Baldwin said : . 

The English language is the richest 
in the world in monosyllables, and 
words of one syllable contain salvation 
for this country and the world. They 
are Faith, Hope, Love, and Work. 

What is it that so often 
obscures the meaning of these 
great little words ? It is the evil 
tradition we inherit from the 
dark days past, when men* had 
only too much cause to fear, to 
despair, to expect defeat, to 
dread the hatred of their fellows. 
To get rid of that evil inheritance 
we must learn to respect, admire, - 
and understand the peoples of 
other nations, even as we respect 
ourselves and take a reasonable 
pride in our own achievements. 

In great and small affairs alike 
we are 'too tempted to despise 
what we do not know and under¬ 
value what we have never seen. 
From the days of their early 
childhood the people of each 
country are encouraged to believe 
that they are superior to other : 
peoples. * To get rid of such 
ideas we have‘ but to study for 
ourselves the men and women 
who have, worked good for the 
world. We shall see that wisdom, 
genius, courage, strength, and 
goodness are common to all 
countries. Great poets, painters, 
writers, musicians, statesmen, 
scientists, engineers, soldiers are 
not produced by one race only 
but by many ; and to make a 
list of the great men of every 
race is to be confirmed in the 
faith that men everywhere are 
capable and to be admired, noble 
and to be esteemed, good and to 
be trusted. 

Only by believing in our fellow- 
men, only by giving up the hate 
which hurts ourselves more than 
it hurts, those we hate, only by 
trusting to sanity and banishing 
the insanity of fear, can we make 
life worth living. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet , the cradle of the journalism of the world 



_ 

FROM MY WINDOW 


The Pity of It 

Y'he war crisis is over but war losses 
continue to grow. 

Up to the end of September 153 
men of the RAF have perished in 
accidents this year. That is as many 
as were killed in the whole of last 
year ; the rate of loss grows. 

Let us remember that flying acci¬ 
dents nearly always end in death or 
serious injury,, and not neglect the 
thanks we owe to those who, in peace, 
are always engaged in the " next war.” 
© 

A Golden Autumn 

very pleasing thing about the 
films is that they afford a liveli¬ 
hood on both sides of the Atlantic and 
elsewhere to many an elderly actor or 
actress who had never hoped to make 
a good income again. . - 

We^ see in . the pictures old . and 
talented people who. have had , their 
day on the regular stage, but now find 
new opportunity to take character 
parts in Alms. It is ‘ like a Golden 
Autumn for many. 

Youth and good looks are valuable 
in the pictures, but the power to depict 
character is the greatest asset of all, 
and the young are often too conceited 
to learn what, after all, is a very 
taxing profession. 

A Word From Montaigne 

^ man who was before a northern 
police court the other day proved 
to be nothing better than a quack, 
but there was a wise old magistrate 
on the bench who quoted this from 
Montaigne, the French essayist, written 
over 300 years ago : 

A man may have some particular 
knowledge or experience of the nature 
of a river or a fountain, who otherwise 
knoivs no more than what everybody 
knows ; yet he will undertake , in order 
to circulate this little scrap of knowledge , 
to write a book on the whole science of 
physics. From this fault, spring many 
great abuses. ‘ \ • : 


A German Victory 

Qermany grows bigger and bigger; 

it is reported that she lias 
obtained 1600 acres on the Schleswig-* 
Holstein coast. 

It is, we are glad to add, land 
reclaimed from the North Sea near 
Eiderstedt. The work of building the 
dykes began in 1935, and now 26 
farms have been occupied, and settle¬ 
ments are rising on the reclaimed land. 

The area has been consecrated and 
is named after the national poet Horst 
Wessel Land. 

•© 

Planning is the Word 

Planning has* become one of the 
fashionable ideas of our time. 

No fewer than 1x42 out of 1442 
local authorities have begun the 
planning of their areas, and many 
have gone far with practical schemes. 

- Out of 37,300,000 acres of land in 
England and Wales .24,300,000 acres 
are now either planned or ready for 
planning. In 1933 the planned area 
was only 9,400,000 acres, and of the 
area not yet planned much is in hilly 
districts, or in regions where planning 
is hardly needed. 

«. 

Beware of Petrol! 

Qver twenty people were killed or 
injured last year through using 
small quantities of petrol indoors for 
cleaning. 

Petrol is so easily obtained that 
many people risk their lives every 
day by carelessly handling it. 

No one should ever be tempted to 
use petrol indoors for any purpose. 
The invisible vapour flashes at a long 
distance from the liquid, and to 
employ it is to invite painful death or 
serious injury. 

©• 

JUST AN IDEA 

There is something which needs'to 
be done which you alone can do. It may 
truthfully he said that you have - not 
begun to live if you have not found 
what that thing is. ' " 


Under the Editor's Table 


A writer has been trying to dis¬ 
cover what problems perplex the 
Man in the Street. How to cross the 
road is one. 

0 

JJhe head of a large firm was once a 
traveller in perambulators. Until 
he learned to walk. 

0 

Many grand opera stars are inclined 
to be stout. But they are not 
puffed up with pride. 

□ 

A schoolmaster says he always takes 
thought before speaking. Whose? 

0 • • 

Jt is a mistake to serve the child 
first at the table. He should take 
after father. 

0 

§ome undergrdund porters live close 
to their work. Above their station . 


Musicians do not have enough 
exercise. But they can always 
do runs on the piano. 

0 * 

atjons ought to talk over each other 1 s 
grievances. Not fly over them. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to 
Know 



If electric light plants grow 
from bulbs 


Break, Day of God 

Henry Burton, the writer of these 
verses, died eight years ago, but he might 
have been thinking of this hour. 

Dreak, day of God, 0 break ! 

^ The night has lingered long ; 

Our hearts with sighing wake, 

We weep for sin and wrong : 

0 Bright and Morning Star, draw near; 
O Sun of Righteousness, appear. 

gREAK, day of God, 0 break ! 

The earth with strife is worn, 

The hills with thunder shake, 

Hearts of the people mourn : 

Break, day of God, sweet day of peace. 
And bid the shout of warriors cease ! 

gREAK, day of God, O break, 

Like to the days above ! 

Let purity awake. 

And faith, and hope, and love : 

But lo, we see the brightening sky ; 
The golden morn is drawing nigh. 

© 

So Mr Valiant Passed Over 

Jt was noised about that Mr Valiant- 
for-Truth was sent for. When 
lie understood* it lie ■ called for his 
friends and told them of it. Then 
said he, I am going to my Father's ; 
and, though with great difficulty I 
got hither, yet now I do not repent 
me of all the trouble I have been at 
to arrive where I am. M} r sword I 
give to him that shall succeed me in 
my pilgrimage, and my courage and 
skill to him that can get it. My 
marks and scars I carry with me, to 
be a witness for me that I have fought 
his battles who now will ..be my 
rewarder. 

When the day that he must go 
hence was come, many accompanied 
him to the riverside, into which as he 
went he said, Death, where is thy 
sting ? And as he went down deeper 
he said, Grave, where is thy victory ? 
So he passed over, and all the 
trumpets sounded for him on the 
other side. Pilgrim's Progress 

~ ® 

When Daddy Makes a Joke 

When Daddie makes a joke 
It's a very fine joke, 

And everybody laughs out loud, 

And I laugh too 

(It’s the thing to do), . 

And because I’m very proud ‘ 

When my Daddie makes a joke, 

A fine, clever joke 

(But I don’t always see it). 

When Munimie makes a joke 
It’s a dear little joke, ‘ ■ 

And one that everybody understands. 
Daddy cries Bravo! 

And laughs Ho ! ho ! 

And I always clap my hands. 

But when I make a joke, 

Just the tiniest joke, 

Nobody laughs 
And nobody sees it 


But me 1 


R. Macandrew 


© 


Men and Governments 

Governments, like clocks, go from 
the motion men give them. Wherefore 
Governments rather depend upon men 
than men upon Governments. Let men 
be good and the government cannot be 
bad; if it be ill they will cure it. 

William Penn 
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PC Birdwatcher 

A Marvellous Flight of 
Swallows 

Year by year, with 1938 no excep¬ 
tion, we are told that martins and 
swallows arc fewer among us. The 
reports do not come from bird-watchers 
who witness arrivals and migrations, 
but from people who miss the birds from 
their ancient haunts. 

Well, there is a South London police¬ 
man who desires to give evidence on the 
point, first making it plain that, before 
coming to the metropolis, he grew up a 
bird-watcher in his native place, the 
Norfolk fens. * 

It was on one of the closing days of 
September when, off duty and luxuriat¬ 
ing in the garden in company with his 
geese, his pigeons, his poultry, and his 
home-bred budgerigars, he found his 
outlook darkened by what he thought 
must be- a sudden, cloud. 

He looked up and saw the sky black¬ 
ened with swallows and martins, flying 
South on their migration. Never, even 
in liis observations on the Norfolk fens, 
had lie seen such multitudes, he says. 
The cloud of birds seemed a mile long 
and half a mile wide. They came on and 
on in might}’ swarms, as though all the 
world had emptied its birds* into the 
London sky. 

Multitude Upon Multitude 

On and on came the birds, mass upon 
mass, huge spreading clouds of winged 
life, twittering an unprecedented chorus 
as they flew. At times the mobs thinned 
down and there would come only tens 
and dozens and scores, but then came 
the multitudes again. 

He watched from half-past two in the 
afternoon until 5.35. Then, • he says, 
the family insisted on his going in to tea. 
The sky was still full of swallows at that 
time, and he knows not when the im¬ 
mense procession ended. After this he 
cannot believe that there is any shortage 
of these delightful birds in our land. 
They must simply have, shifted their 
quarters, he thinks. 

The sight was witnessed .just when, 
with war threatening, men were being 
marshalled in hundreds of thousands in 
Europe, assembled with deadly skill and 
precision ; but these birds, gathered from 
we know not what immense area, had 
managed to meet and marshal them¬ 
selves, and to fly in such numbers as 
human armies never totalled, over a 
route unmapped save in the- mind of a 
bird, yet carrying them from climate 
to climate across perilous seas and 
deserts, from Scotland and England to 
the wide spaces of South Africa. 

Our policeman said he had valuable 
evidence to give about swallows, and 
well he justifies his claim to a hearing. 

New Reign Stamps 

With the issue of the stamps of 
St Lucia the various Colonial new issues 
showing the head of George the Sixth 
are almost complete. 

Over fifty sets have already been put 
on sale, and there remain only those 
of seven of the- smaller colonies, all 
- scheduled to appear before the end of 
next year. 

These New Reign issues include some 
of the most striking stamps ever pro¬ 
duced, and their varied nature is illus¬ 
trated by the following typical examples: 
Bahamas 4d, the sea garden at Nassau ; 
Bermuda 3d, lighthouse; .Cayman 
Islands |d, dolphin; Fiji is, fish- 
spearing ; India 8 annas, mail lorry; 
Montserrat id, cotton-growing; and 
Seychelles 3 cents, giant tortoise, 

Surrey's Book 

Arthur Mee’s Surrey puts most county 
and regional books to shame. The 
author’s long - practised hand cannot 
pass a sentence which is not packed full 
and telling, and there are 181 pictures. 

The Countrvman 


Are There Any Safe 
Little Countries? 


LJappy is the nation, someone has 
* * said, that has no history. 

There are few such, but some small 
nations seemed, when this century 
began, to have left wars behind them, 
like some far-off old unhappy thing, 
and to be secure from their recurrence. 

That security grew ever thinner as the 
years went on, till it became clear that 
there was no longer such a thing as a 
little war, and that every war might 
drag distant countries into its blaze. 

Almost might it be said now that every 
war is a world war ; and when the dread 
of that catastrophe descended to chill 
the hearts of Europe so, short a time 
ago there was not a country in it which 
did not prepare to guard against the 
risk that it might be one of the victims. 

Switzerland, which after a stormy 
past entered on an eventless history 
after the Battle of Waterloo (when its 
perpetual neutrality was guaranteed by 
Austria, Britain, Prussia, Russia, and 
Portugal), seemed to be secure against 
any foe. Her territory was declared to 
be inviolable by all the great Powers, 
none of which would invade it for fear 
of the rest. She seemed to have nothing 
to fear. Yet Switzerland, though she 
became between 1914 and 1918 the 
House of Refuge of fugitives from the 
Governments of warring countries and 
a hospital for their wounded prisoners, 
did not neglect to protect her frontiers 
where they were most vulnerable; and 
has not neglected either her defences 
or her armed forces since. 

Nothing to Quarrel About 

Switzerland has a standing militia in 
peace time of 46,000 men, and in case of 
war can mobilise 250,000 men. She 
spent last year about ^5,000,000 on her 
forces. When in September the thunder¬ 
clouds of war hovered so threateningly 
over countries near her these precau¬ 
tions did not suffice for the Federal 
Government, which made preparations 
to mine the ( approaches to the chief 
passes by which Alpine Switzerland can 
be entered. 

Yet it must always seem that a 
country like Switzerland is safer than 
any other can be, when surrounded by 
powerful neighbours. She has a mixed 
population, but dwells peacefully and 
contentedly with her near neighbours. 
There is nothing to quarrel about, and 
Switzerland has nothing that other 
countries covet. So she is left alone. No 
bombs will ever drop in her peaceful 
valleys. 

If such a constitution, with similar 
guarantees, could be conferred on some 
others of the little countries of Europe, 
which were constituted or reconstituted 
by the Treaty of Versailles, all the people 
of Europe might sleep more quietly in 
their beds. 

Lacking Minerals 

Some of these little countries are so 
newly born that they have not yet cut 
their wisdom teeth, but hardly one of 
them is without a powerful army. 
Finland, Latvia, and Estonia, of mixed 
racial origins and history, were carved 
out of Russia twenty years ago. Latvia 
is the least coveted by powerful neigh¬ 
bours, and has a proportionately small 
army of no more than 26,000. It is 
also mainly agricultural; it has small 
mineral wealth, but rising industries. 

Finland is bigger and has a population 
about half that of Greater London, But 
all its young mehTiave to serve as sol¬ 
diers, and the. army of 33,000 men can 
be expanded to 100,000. There is also a 
small navy ; so this land of many lakes 
and a thousand islands has its agricul¬ 
ture well protected^ It would hardly be 
worth the. while of either of its powerful 
neighbours on the Baltic to disturb its 
serene peace. " . 

Estonia, nearest neighbour to Latvia, 
is also hardly likely to be overrun / but 
of its population of 1,200,000 the army, 


in peace, of 11,000 can be raised to 
90,000 in the event of war, and military 
service is compulsory. It has a very 
small navy. 

These three seem safe, because un¬ 
envied, and, . above all, having no 
minerals. Some of their neighbours are 
not so secure. Denmark, for example, 
quarrels with none, and is an agricultural 
country. But if a European war again 
broke out her supplies of eggs, butter, 
and bacon would be liable to be com¬ 
mandeered. 

Holland is in the same danger. She 
has nothing in her land to profit an 
invader, but her seaboard is a tempting 
bait to any combatant who might 
secure it. So Holland, when the distant 
rumble of war rises, sets her defences in- 
order, never believing that her harm¬ 
lessness will be sufficient protection. 
Belgium is her partner in this vul-. 
nerability, as the last war. showed. 
Peace cannot be guaranteed to either 
of these little nations by seeking it. 

Sweden’s Natural Wealth 

There remain Sweden and Norway, 
the chief members of the copartnership 
of the northern nations, now bound once 
more more strongly together than they 
have sometimes been in the last half 
century. Sweden would hardly be 
described territorially as a small country, 
but her population is smaller than 
7,060,000, less than 40 to the square mile; 
but for her size she has a powerful army 
in which every male citizen has to train, 
and the whole number on its rolls is 
nearly 600,000, well armed with the most 
modern weapons. There is also a navy 
and air force, so that evidently Sweden 
does not feel safe enough to disarm. 

One excellent reason for it is that 
Sweden is one of the most important 
mining countries, for long the biggest 
producer in Europe. It mines nearly 
12,000,000 tons of iron* a year, mostly 
from Lapland, and much of it going to 
Germany. Nearly 60,000 people are 
engaged in its metallurgical industries, 
which include silver, copper, zinc, 
manganese, lead, and tin. 

The Poor Lands 

Norway, Sweden’s neighbour, and,once 
joined to it, has only half its population, 
a small national army and a quite 
insignificant navy. Much of the country 
is barren and mountainous, and its 30,000 
square miles of forest are its chief 
wealth, though it has a fair quantity of 
minerals. It might not be worth any 
enemy’s while to subdue, and its hardy 
Norsemen, splendid fishermen and sailors, 
would not submit easily. But we should 
hesitate to describe it as a safe nation. 

Where else in Europe can we look for 
one ? Not in Lithuania, with its popu¬ 
lation of 2,000,000 and conscript army 
of about 100,000 of all classes, for, 
though it is a country of large and small 
farms, with a principal export of pigs, 
it is rather too close to restless Poland. 

So at last we come to Iceland, land of 
glaciers, hot springs, ancj desert wastes 
of the lava beds of a former volcanic age. 
It is a desolate, yet a beautiful, land, 
where oases of pasture are like emeralds 
in the black rock. It has no timber, its 
satids produce hardly any mineral worth 
the mining. It has its fishing, its hardy 
farmers, its relentless industry. That is 
all; so nobody wants Iceland except the 
Icelanders, who love it. 

Iceland in Europe, Greenland in the 
Western hemisphere, and Southern Pata¬ 
gonia, at the extremity of South 
America, where Cape Horn hides in its 
mists and its storms, are the safe little 
countries, safe because they arc not 
mighty, or because they. are poor, and 
can neither threaten nor excite the envy 
of others stronger than themselves. 

Like the beggar in the poem, whose 
shirt the king wanted to make him a 
happy man, they are happy because they 
have, not a shirt to their back. > .• 


Triumph & Terror 
of the Tunnel 

A Meeting Under the 
Thames 

A great triumph has attended the 
efforts of the engineers who are build¬ 
ing the new Thames Tunnel. 

After' 13 months two gangs, working 
from the two sides of the river, have 
met halfway and shaken hands under 
the Thames over the completion of the 
first part of this great undertaking. 
They have finished the pilot tunnel, 25 
feet below the river bed, and on meeting 
it was found that the two parties were 
less than an inch out in their reckoning. 

When all is finished this first venture 
will be part of the tunnel proper, which, 
having the pilot tunnel as its upper part, 
will be 35, feet wide with a carriageway 
of 30 feet. 

The material in which the engineers 
work is chalk, some of it rotten, not 
rocklike in compactness as we see it 
exposed at Dover and elsewhere. This 
complicates an already difficult under¬ 
taking ; but what are engineers for if 
not to overcome such problems ? 

While, the chalk is being removed 
there is a danger, that the river, by its 
own weight, may force a way into the 
workings, and to prevent this the 
miners .have to work, like divers, under 
heavy pressure of compressed air, as 
much as 35 pounds to the square foot. 
This prevents the water from seeping 
through the chalk. 

The Air-lock 

It means, however, that, like deep-sea 
divers, the workmen cannot enter the 
tunnel without passing through an air¬ 
lock, in which they are gradually accus¬ 
tomed to the pressure in which they 
will work, nor can they leave without 
again passing through the air-lock, so 
that they may be slowly decompressed 
and prepared for the pressure of the air 
outside.. Should such precautions be 
neglected the men would be liable to 
what is known as diver’s palsy, for the 
air breathed would gas off into the 
blood, and possibly form bubbles about 
the heart or the joints, causing intense 
pain and danger to life. 

The question of air pressure is of the 
utmost importance. It is not enough to 
keep air pressure just stronger than the 
pressure of the water that seeks to 
invade the tunnel. The air can be too 
strong for its task. It may be so intense 
as to blow a hole in the chalk it is meant 
to guard. Such an accident is known 
as a blow-out, and may be terrible in 
its consequences, for a blow-out may 
make so big a hole as to admit the river ^ 
when all the men in the tunnel can do 
is to swim for it. 

Forced to the Surface 

Such an accident attended the making 
of an American tunnel between Brooklyn 
and Battery Point,, under what is known 
as the East River. The material in 
which the engineers were working was 
a sort of quicksand, and at one point 
the pressure exceeded the resistance. 

In an instant there was a terrific 
blow-out. In the ordinary way, in the 
presence of such danger, clay-filled sacks 
are thrust into the hole, or a man will 
insert his arm or his body to stay the 1 
inrush. In this case a workman was ; 
doing so when he was overcome by an 
immense rush of expanding air, which 
caught him’ like a straw, forced him 
upwards through the material above the 
tunnel and up to the surface of the river . 

Happily,, he came up clear of the , 
boats, but not too far away for them to ; 
rescue him, and, receiving medical treat¬ 
ment with all possible speed, he lived 
to tell the tale of how he was blown 
through a tunnel roof and up through a 
river, not by dynamite, but by the 
breath of life compressed beyond the 
power of-resistance. 

Xhatds; ^ danger the men of the Dart- 
fQrd tunnel daily face and daily overcome. • 
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The Children 


Nature in an Angry Mood 



A remarkable "picture of a. volcano in action—Mount Mayort in the Philippines sending out 
clouds of smoke and steam and ‘streams' of molten' lava’after a dormant period of ten years 


The Ovei 


When an Ah 


Fear has ihe world in its grip, //£? 
fear of men and nations. One of our 
naturalist correspondents has been asking 
himself if fear plays its part in ilx 6 > 
wild kingdom. 


A re animals afraid ? It is sometimes 
** said that they have no sense 
of fear, but few will agree with that 
sweeping statement. 

• We have been reading two stories. 
One tells how a rattlesnake will lie 
at the bottom of a tree in which a 
squirrel sits, the snake will fix its 
eyes on the squirrel, and at last the 
squirrel comes down the tree and leaps a 
into the snake's open mouth, hypnotised 
to its doom. The other story is of a 
bird trembling on the branch of a 
tree in the grip of the fiery eyes of a 
snake stretched out on another branch, 
the agony of the bird being so intense 
that when a traveller killed the snakb 
the bird was found dead on the spot, 
having died from fear. 


In the Grip of Fear 


Knowing such stories to be true, it 
is impossible to believe that the 
Kingdom of the Wild knows no fear.: 
What happens in wild life may b£ 
said to correspond with what happens 
in human life. When the human 
system receives a shock that it cannof 
stand the human system breaks down ; 
the strong man faints and loses 
consciousness. When an animal is 
faced with a sudden shock that it 
cannot stand it is frequently'paralysed 
with fear, petrified alive. It is as if 
age after age had taught its kind: 
that from such a situation there is- 
no escape, and the system breaks 
down. At such times animals will ■ 
become rigid like a piece of iron, 
immovable ; they are in the grip of. 
a fear too great for them to resist.. 

No' one who has seen a pigeon 
about to be crushed by a python, 61 
a rabbit soon to. be t caught by a 
stoat, can doubt that there is animal 
fear. The emotion is perhaps con¬ 
fined to birds and mammals; it 
is part of the higher forms of the' 
instinct of self-preservation, and we 
fancy that it always implies some 
real anticipation of impending paiiu 
We once saw a young antelope in a 
South African paddock being cruelly' 
punished by an insulted senior, nuch¬ 
as it rushed about seeking escape there 
was fear writ large in its eyes. No 
doubt each oh these creatures has its 
own fear, but fear there is. 


vf 


In Early Motoring Days 


In the days when motor-cars were » 
unfamiliar in out-of-the-way parts of 
the county, we saw on one day two 
curious sights. It happened in the 
west of Ross-shire. As we rose, 
over the crest of a hill, with that’ 
bound of. a powerful car which ; 
always seems suggestive of a big 
bird taking wing, we saw on a road¬ 
side far ahead an old .wife with a 
creel of peats. She saw us too—this 
fearful engine gliding so swiftly and 
silently down the slope—and she laid 
. down her creel and ran to the shelter 
of a peat-stack, where she hid. 

Perhaps she feared the sight ofy 
this strange thing';, perhaps she wished b 
to conceal herself and her dress from 
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RWHELMING TERROR OF A WILD CREATURE 


imal is Afraid 

foreign eyes; more probably, how¬ 
ever, she was just taken aback by an 
unexpected apparition, and yielded 
to tlie natural impulse to take to one’s 
heels. If so, what we saw was a human 
example of a very common occurrence. 
in animal life. Something unexpected, 
unknown, or menacing, is seen or 
heard; this pulls the trigger of the 
emotion of fear; and this sets the 
motor-engines of the body at work. 

On the day we saw the old woman 
run and hide we witnessed the very 
opposite. We came suddenly upon a 
Highland pony, slouching half asleep 
in the middle of the road. It heard 
and saw. us all too suddenly, for it 
became quite stiff and rigid. We did 
not know before how true the phrase 
petrified with fear may be. Two of us 
got out of the car to lead the pony 
aside, but we could not make it move. 
There was no question of obstinacy ; 
the creature’s legs were as if it had 
died and stiffened, and in the end we 
had to lift it off the road. 

What’happened in this case was a 
sort of temporary parah T sis, such as is 
* sometimes caused in birds by a sudden 
shot, or in a rabbit when it looks 
.... round and secs the stoat close upon it. 

. The experience is so violent that the 
nervous arrangements arc thrown out 
of gear. The heart may stop, so that 
the brain, docs not get its proper 
supply of blood. Thus a quite unin¬ 
jured bird may fall to the ground, a 
startled seal may allow itself to be cap¬ 
tured. Sometimes there is no need to 
assume any emotional storm of fear : 
the suddenness of a startling' ex- 
. .perience may be enough to paralyse a 
... creature and throw its bodily machine 
r; : out of gear. A faint may be brought 
. p about by an emotional shock, a piece 
. ’.of bad news ; it may also be brought 
: t . # about by a purely physiological shock, 
C such as falling into very cold water. 

The Dog and the Bone 

But there are cases among higher 
animals where fear must be recognised 
as a genuine factor. Thus a dog was 
once frightened into a sort of fit by a 
bone drawn across the floor on an 
invisible thread, and it has been said 
that any man’s heart would stop bcat- 
.... ing if he saw his chair moving by 
itself across the floor. 

The facts arc by no means clear, but 
it looks as if fear-paralysis, a little like 
what is sometimes called hysterical 
paralysis, was so useful in the case of 
certain animals that it became in 
time a hereditary device. Wc call it a 
■ device, but it is very unlikely that the 
death-feint (the lying low in an' im¬ 
movable state) is ever at such a high 
level of conscious purpose as the 
behaviour of a clever mammal like 
an otter when it hides itself. On the 
other hand, the feigning of death by, 
say, an opossum is not at such a 
low level as the fear-paralysis of the 
rabbit, which is unusual and quite 
abnormal. It is perhaps between these 
two levels. 

’ One difference between the opos¬ 
sum feigning deatln and -the Highland 
' pony paralysed by fear is that in,, the. 
first'case the muscles are not rigid, 
while in the second case they are 
almost stiff. We think the best cases 


of death-feigning in birds and mam¬ 
mals are , midway between. fear- 
paralysis and the intense inactivity of 
a brooding bird. Intelligent advantage 
is taken of a natural power, and the 
creature is aware of the situation. 

Mr W. H. Hudson, the well-known 
naturalist, tells of the death-feigning 
of the fox of Argentina, which lies 
stretched out, with its eyes shut, quite 
unresponsive. Even the dogs seem to 
regard it as dead.. “ But when one 
withdraws a little way from the feign¬ 
ing fox and watches him very atten¬ 
tively (says Mr Hudson),, a slight 
opening of the eye may be detected ; 
and, finally, when left to himself,. he 
docs not recover and start up like an 
animal that has been stunned, but 
slowly and cautiously raises his head 
first, and gets up only when his foes 
are at a safe distance.” 

Animal Hypnosis 

When a hen is suddenly seized, laid 
back downwards on the floor, and held 
firmly, without hurting it, until it 
ceases to struggle, it passes into a 
strange state, which we call animal 
hypnosis. This can be seen in a 
variety of animals. When Henri 
Fabre was a boy he used to put the 
farmer’s turkeys to sleep in this way, 
and place them in a row on the top of 
a wall. It is not sleep, and it is not 
the same as hypnotism in man, where 
the centres of intelligent control are 
put out of action for a time. We know 
that when, the animal is put into the 
constrained state it tries to get right 
again. The brain sends commands to 
the muscles, but we do not allow the 
Tnuscles to obey.; and a strange, state 
of baulked effort sets in, to be . re-, 
covered from after a while. This was 
the trick the Egyptian jugglers played 
before Pharaoh,- when they turned' 
snakes into sticks. 

If a crayfish is held head down¬ 
wards on the table, with, the great 
claws broadened out to form a base; ; 
we feel it trying, to flap its tail as we 
hold it ; but if this is not allowed Tt 
soon passes into the state of hypnosis;'' 
and remains'for mahy minutes; stand¬ 
ing on its head, quite rigid. By using 
the appropriate means the sariie state 
can be induced in. some mammals, 
such as the guinea-pig ; and it is easy 
to induce it in the frog. 


- In all.such cases the muscles become • 
stiff,. complete immobility sets in, • 
the creature has for the time being no 
■ will of its own, and recovery comes 
about spontaneously if the animal is 
left to itself. It is a kind of paralysis, ' 
perhaps not very far away from the * 
fear-paralysis, of higher animals. . 

The Curious Stick Insect 

In some, stick-insects, which, look, 
like slender, dry twigs,' a great part 
of the'adult life is spent in a state of 
quiescence. For hours (it may be for . 
a whole day) the insect will remain 
absolutely still, without stirring a leg 
or a feeler. After, a long rest the'crea¬ 
ture suddenly begins to rock itself 
quickly on its legs. The insect can be 
given any pose by bending the legs 
gently f one stood on its head for. 
over four hours. The muscles are taut, 
but they are not set, as in lockjaw: 
they ate in a state of half-contraction. , 
Moreover, the insect is unresponsive 
to.what is done to it, though persistent 
pinching of its tail will make it wake up. 

We do not know exactly what- is the 
cause of this strange state; We know 
that it depends on a brain-disturb- 
ancc which affects the whole nervous 
system, reducing sensitiveness, . re¬ 
moving the power of response, and 
causing a peculiar condition of the 
muscles of the whole body. But it is 
not known what brings about the brain- 
disturbance, except that the stick-- 
insect can bring it. abc 5 ut itself. Per¬ 
haps it is a resting state, something 
like sleep, but going farther into cessa¬ 
tion of activity ; and this may -have 
become a racial habit because'of its 
useful purpose. 

There is a common, sandhopper. that 
burrows near liigh-tide mark.* If you 
lift.it gently and lav it on the palm of 
your hand, it lies quiet and immobile 
in a state like that of animal hyp¬ 
nosis. After a few minutes it slowly 
straightens itself, and then suddenly 
jerks its body with great force. It was - 
there and—it - is gone.; Now, a Pro- : 
fessor.;has observed that other -kinds ' * 
of - sandhoppers' show this 4 habit ‘ of 
lying low in a less marked way, ‘ less ; 
and less the more" aquatic they are, ; 
till, finally, we find some thoroughly; 
aquatic kinds which do not do more 
than stop dead when they. come up 
against a solid surface like a rock. 


This is very interesting, for it suggests 
that the habit may 'be the outcome of 
successive improvements on the habit 
of stopping dead when something new 
is touched; - 

Consider all the ways the animals * 
have' of lying low. Some" simple 
animals seem to be disturbed when 
they pass suddenly from darkness to 
light; or from water to dry ground, or 
when they touch something strange to 
them. They stop short; activity is 
switched off. When one’s world is 
topsy-turvy it is better to keep quiet. 
This answer-back, might be a starting- 
point for the sandhopper’s lying low ; 
it might reappear in accentuated form 
in animal hypnotism; it might be 
regularised and made part of a resting 
habit in insect catalepsy; it might 
reappear in a higher guise in fear- 
paralysis j and in a really clever crea¬ 
ture like a fox the habit might form 
the foundation of a genuine trick. 

Rest and Sleep 

Perhaps we should then make a 
fresh start with fatigue. Exertion 
means burning fuel on the hearth of 
life, oxygen is used up, ashes gather. 
How natural, then, is rest ! How 
likely it is that regular work and rest 
should be established, especially in 
relation to day and night, to summer 
and winter ! But there is shallow rest 
and thercis the deep rest wc call sleep. 
Perhaps sleep is partly due to fatigue ; 
partly to lack of pxygen partly to a 
tired heart- which is not -.sending 
enough blood to the brain ; and partly 
to the shutting out of the stream of 
inrushing messages which keep us 
awake. But these, of course, are only 
the immediate . causes of an old- 
established rhythm. 

Along with natural sleep, regarded 
as a special case of fatigue-rest, we 
may put the fatal coma of animals 
overtaken by a snowstorm, or ' the 
sleepiness of animals whose liver and 
..kidneys are not removing'poisons ; and 
so we pass’quite'gradually to the long 
winter sleep which, often draws so near 
to the confines of natural death.- One 
step more, brings* us to latent life, or 
. suspended animation, in which crea¬ 
tures may survive for years without 
showing any sign'of vitality. Tlie last 
step of all is the break-down of the 
body, death. 



The terror of the poor hunted stag 
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OUR little The War That Will Not End 


RAILWAYS 

Closing Down in Face 
of Road Competition 

Another of our little railways has 
been closed. 

The last passengers have travelled 
by rail from Cleobury Mortimer to 
Ditton Priors in Shropshire. The 
distance is 12 miles and the journey 
took 78 minutes. 

Four trains a day puffed along this 
line through i charming country, but 
now the track is silent, for road 
competition is too keen to make the 
railway pay. * 

There are still a few railways outside 
the Big Four, one of the strangest 
being the 15 miles of permanent track 
from Robertsbridge to Tenterden on the 
Kent and East Sussex line. The light 
railway between Lynton and Barnstaple 
was closed about two years ago, its trains 
no longer chugging over the hills and. 
across the moors ; and only three years 
ago the line between Quaintoii Road 
and Brill in Buckinghamshire ceased to 
convey goods and passengers. .' • 

We were astonished to read the other 
day an advertisement of a/ hotel in 
Devon which claims to be 20 miles’ from 
a railway ; it is remarkable that this 
should still be possible. 

Competition Result 

In Competition Number 63 the two 
neatest and correct lists were sent in 
by Barbara Jamieson, 11 Meadowside 
Street, Renfrew ; and Nina' Wishart, 
Westlands, Eyemouth, Berwickshire. 
A prize of ten shillings has been sent 
to each of these readers. , . 

The 25 prizes of half-a-crown were, 
awarded to the following : 

Irene Blackman, Leightorr Buzzard; Gordon 
Chdrnley, Rochdale; R. V/. Chisholm, Mauchline; 
Margaret Cleeve, Weybridge ; Joseph Craig, Glas¬ 
gow; .Marcia Crook, Woodford Green; Michael 
Damar, Bournemouth; Dilvvyn Davies, Brynteg, 
nr. Wrexham; Harry Dobson, Bradford; .Joan 
Druce, Thornton Heath ; Patricia Goldman, East 
Croydon; George Gordon, Banff; T. F. Haynes, 
Ockbrook, nr. Derby; Sheila Haywood, Hove; 
Frances Huntly, Brockley, S E 4 ; Jean Knott, 
Bellingham, SE 6 ; Marjorie Law, Oldham;. Mar¬ 
garet Lawson, Loughton ; Arthur Loader. East 
Wellow, nr. Romsey ; Maureen Macleod, Edinburgh; 
Billy Nicol, Paisley; James Rose, Huntly; Alan 
Spicer, South Chingford, El; Peggy Want, Stock- 
port; Patricia Woodward, Stockport. 

The correct answers were : 

1 London — Gardening Talk. 2 Scottish — 
Children's Hour. 3 Brussels—Dance Music. 4 Vienna 
—Songs. 5 Midland—Time, News, and Weather. 

6 Northern — Organ Recital. 7 Rome — Opera. 

S Paris—Variety. 

More Barter 

South Africa and Germany have made 
a new arrangement in exchanging goods 
for goods, which is the basis of trade. . 

South Africa is to supply Germany 
with £6, 000,000 worth of wool, fruit, 
hides, skins, butter, and other things, 
while Germany is to supply South 
Africa with the value of these in 
manufactured articles. 

The great need of the world is to get 
things going, and every step like this 
is in the right direction. 


BANKRUPT CONQUEST OF A RUINED LAND 


Italy’s conquest of Abyssinia is a 
* failure. More than two years after 
the Italian armies victoriously entered 
Addis Ababa, the capital, the 
highlands are unsubdued. 

The lowlands, inhabited for the most 
part by the Galla people, are more 
firmly in Italian hands, but their 
productiveness continues to ’dwindle. 
There is no profit in them for Italy, 

Signor Mussolini recently t offered to 
transfer the Jewish populations he is 
evicting from Italy to Abyssinia. It 
is an offer that has been very grudgingly 
accepted by the Italian peasantry them-, 
selves. Though passages have been 
assisted and work found for settlers, 
the numbers of them : in, the lower 
lands of Abyssinia, where wheat grows, 
are miserably small. In the highlands, * 
suitable for growing coffee, Italian 
settlement does not exist. 

Imports Instead of Exports 

Exports from Abyssinia of coffee, 
wheat, and hides is sinking, like water 
down a drain. Wheat and sugar are 
now being imported instead of exported. 

They are wanted for the support oF 
the Italian forces which have. to be 
maintained in order to keep Abyssinia 
under. These number roughly 100,000 
Italian troops, and 100,000 recruited' 
Somali levies. The formation of this 
Native army is Italy’s one solid contribu¬ 
tion to success. 

On what is called' the Amharic 
plateau unsubdued Ethiopian rebels 
have their fastnesses, from which they 
sally forth to harry Italian outposts 
and engage Italian punitive forces 
with guerilla warfare. From time to 
time such bands are dispersed; but 
they reassemble like a swarm of hornets. 

Ineffective Occupation 

These forces are headed by the younger 
sons of what the Italians have - left of 
the Ethiopian nobility after ruthlessly 
suppressing the more powerful members 
of it in pitched battles. When the 
Emperor Haile Selassie ruled in 
Abyssinia (it is pathetic to see that 
he. has just buried his oldest friend in 
Bath) he kept order among these unruly 
chieftains by a force of 10,000 men. 

The Italians need 200,000 men, 
regulars and native levies, to occupy 
the country and employ bodies of 
12,000 to 15,000 men in dealing with 
the . guerillas. Even so, and when 
aided by an air force of 300 planes, 
they are not masters in the country 
they have occupied. 

The reason is twofold. The ruthless 
severity with which resistance to the 
invaders has been put down has failed 
of its effect. Wc will not tell the story 
of the savage reprisals inflicted by the 
Italians on these brave people who have 
fought for their liberty ; it is sufficient 
to say that the bulk of the old Abyssinian 
nobility which did not submit was 
wiped out by outrages unparalleled by 
a great nation in this century. But 
what was not wiped out was the 


unquenchable resentment of the sur¬ 
vivors of this infamous treatment. 

Confiscation, executions, merciless 
reprisals have not extinguished the 
fighting spirit of the Ethiopians, and 
the Italian idea that the iron hand would 
tame these people and eventually 
induce them to take service under the 
Italian flag is a dream. 

While Abyssinia dwelt under its 
own emperor and. its rather truculent 
tribal princes it produced a good deal 
in coffee, hides, and tropical produce 
of various sorts ; but after the nobility 
and gentry, the Ras, and the owners of 
big estates had disappeared (banished, 
reduced, or executed) there was nobody 
to make a home market .for the small 
farmer’s coffee, so it has gone largely 
out of cultivation. The same is true of 
hides and of other products ; the small 
producer grows only enough for his own 
needs. Imports are at the same time 
rising, and the Viceroy has sharply 
complained of the increase in the 
import- of oil, which is wasted. There 
are thousands of idle motor lorries 
among the 10,000 in the Promised Land. 
■In wheat and oil Italy is imposing her 
own sanctions. 

Colonisation a Failure 

The picture is a dark one, but' the 
colours in which it is painted are ’not 
exaggerated. The plainest statement is 
that colonisation by Italy of Abyssinia 
is a failure, and that as a land promising 
raw materials it is a woeful disappoint¬ 
ment. There are no minerals in any 
places where they. can be successfully 
mined or quarried. Gold and platinum 
there are, but they are in no greater 
quantity than they were in the days of 
the Queen of Sheba—to borrow a phrase 
from a correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, who has conducted an ex¬ 
haustive survey of the Abyssinian 
position and prospects as they are today. 

Are there any compensations in this 
barren failure, in this story of so much 
wrong done, so much injury inflicted, 
for so small a reward ? The Italians 
have themselves supplied some. Great 
roadmakers since the days of the 
Romans, they have made roads of what 
were mere tracks, and this is good work. 
But what are roads in a wilderness ? 

All Paying Out 

Though so valuable from a military 
standpoint, these roads have done and 
are doing nothing to .revive the trade 
of the country or to tempt colonisation 
or attract capital to it. From Italy's 
point of view it is all paying out with 
nothing coming in, and Italy, as .all the 
world knows, cannot afford it. 

A dwindling commerce, decaying 
industry, no immediate future for 
Italian colonisation, the smouldering 
enmity of a people savagely trampled 
under the heel of the conqueror—these 
are the rewards which Italy has bought 
at the price of broken faith and of the 
fierce repression of the national spirit of 
a race that will never be wholly subdued. 


THE IDLE MAN 
STILL WITH US 

The Nation’s Need 

We have to take broad views and 
not allow ourselves to become ab¬ 
sorbed in one phase of our affairs. 
Unemployment is unhappily increasing. 

A count at the Labour Exchanges 
last month showed thaF 1,798,618 per¬ 
sons were all registered as out of work 
on one day, , an increase of 39,376. 

The number in insured trades at work 
on September 12 was 11,380,000, which 
' was 326,000 fewer than in September 
last year. - 

The persistence of a high degree of 
unemployment demands serious atten¬ 
tion, and it is surely time we had a 
Royal Commission to make a report in 
a few weeks. 

Perhaps it is too often forgotten that 
each trade, in an unorganised society, 
must carry a margin of unemployed. 
Enterprise cannot remove this factor. 
Thus, ■ there is no more enterprising 
trade than the motor-car industry; but 
it is subject to a high degree of un¬ 
employment. So with artificial silk; 
our factories are fine, our manu¬ 
facturers excellent, but there..is. always 
much unemployment in the trade. 
Only in an organised trade such as the 
Post Office can we avoid unemploy¬ 
ment ; but few are prepared to consent 
to organisation for general industry. 

The Swallows Great Day 

Next week the swallows will leave the 
Mission of San Juan Capistrano, on the 
coast of California. Every St Joseph's 
Day for 160 years migrating swallows 
have come to spend the summer here. 

The great day is on March 19, and on 
March 18 several hundred swallows appear 
from the direction of the ocean, fly over 
the mission, and then vanish, probably 
to tell the others that all is we)l for 
another season.. This advance guard is 
the signal for the mission brothers to’dig 
a big mudhole from which their guests 
can build nests. 

Their arrival is the sign for much, 
rejoicing; all the people dress-up in 
festive clothes and visitors come from 
far and wide to welcome thern. It is a 
wonderful sight to see the air filled with 
thousands of swallows (the sound of 
their wings is broadcast all over America), 
and then to see the great, fight begin, 
for in their absence swifts and sparrows, 
have taken their place. The swallows 
drive away all the interlopers, take the 
best nests for themselves, and then begin 
to settle down. When summer comes to 
an end they all leave together on the 
same day, October 23. 

Workers & Their Millions 

Since Mr S. Taylor started his profit- 
sharing scheme at his Batley mill 45 
years ago the workpeople have received 
£1,200,000 in bonuses and dividends. The 
thousand workpeople now own more 
than three-quarters of the firm’s capital. 


Tiny Tim—Airman 


A Harry Rountree Strip 
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REINDEER MIGRANTS 

Canada’s reindeer herd which has 
been settled in the Mackenzie River 
delta is about to be moved farther 
south to winter grazing grounds. The 
herd, which numbered 2700 wh6n it 
arrived from Alaska in 1934, is now 
4500 strong. 



STUDYING GLACIER FORMATIONS. Five Cambridge scientists have 
recently returned to England from Switzerland after working for Five months 
in a laboratory cut in the solid ice of a glacier 11,000 feet up the Jungfrau. 
Specimens taken from crevasse walls were, studied in the ice laboratory. 
PROGRESSIVE TURKEY. Aided by a British loan, Turkey is going ahead 
with the provision of modern ports and a new merchant fleet. A second new 
Black Sea port, at Trabzon, is announced, and Istanbul's two docks are to be 
greatly improved. 


PIPELINE 

NETWORK 

It was lately revealed 
at a Metal Congress 
in Los Angeles that 
there is in the United 
States a vast network 
of 280,000 miles of 
underground pipe¬ 
lines carrying petro¬ 
leum and its by¬ 
products from their 
source to centres of 
industry. 



WOOD FUEL FOR LORRIES 

The Soviet Government has been 
conducting experiments with motor 
vehicles run on the gas generated by 
solid fuel, and lately twelve lorries 
burning wood and charcoal made a 
journey of more than 7500 miles on a 
circular course from Moscow to 
Omsk, in Siberia, and back. 


NATIONALISING RAILWAYS 

The Argentine Government has taken over the 
Cordoba Central Railway and the Argentine 
■ ection of the Transandine Railway. The . 
Trapsandine, which links Argentina and Chile, 
crosses the Andes at a height of 10,521 feet. 


FLOATING FACTORIES. A favourable report. having been 
received after an experimental voyage into deep-sea Fishing areas 
off the coasts of Morocco, Germany is to develop a Fishing industry 
in African waters. Floating factories with special refrigeration 
and curing equipment are to work in the area. 
CONTROLLING BUSH FIRES. So many widespread bush 
Fires have been caused in the Transvaal’s Kruger National Park by 
the carelessness of tourists that the systematic burning of the veld 
every two years is to be undertaken by the authorities 




WAR AGAINST DROUGHT 

A scheme is being considered for impounding 
water in North Queensland, taking it by tunnel 
and aqueduct through the Great Dividing Range 
and emptying it into the inland-flowing rivers 
for irrigation to provide excellent pasture lands 
in the Great Australian Basin. 


lovely oxford Tahutia and His Golden Bowl a war without a truce 


And Its Unlovely Development 

The lovely city of Oxford is becoming, 
and not too soon, greatly troubled about 
its unlovely industrial developments. 

The Berkshire County Council has 
received a report from its Law Com¬ 
mittee which points out that the 
industrial development of Oxford has 
led to rapid building outside the city 
boundaries. This has brought into 
existence grave problems affecting the 
amenities, health, and social needs of the 
city, and it is recommended that the 
Berkshire Council should cooperate with 
the Oxford City Council in dealing with 
the subject in all its aspects. 

Here we venture to make a suggestion; 
The city of Nuremberg had to face just 
such a problem, and did so : with'-com¬ 
plete success. The loveliness of Old 
Nuremberg ■ has been preserved, even 
while a great new industrial Nuremberg 
has grown up. The utmost care has been 
taken in seeing to it that the new does 
not disgrace the old. 

The city fathers of Nuremberg, who 
are proud of their work, would gladly 
welcome an expert committee from 
Oxford, and Oxford might greatly gain 
by studying what has been done in 
this German town. 

A Rough Customer 

The story of His Majesty's Mails is one 
of the most stirring in the world. 

Not long ago a driver of a Uganda 
mail-van from Kabale to Mbarara was 
speeding along happily enough till he 
saw a cloud of dust gathering on the 
road ahead. There was a noise like 
thunder, and he saw two hippos fighting 
furiously. The noise of the mail-van 
frightened them, and one, perhaps mis¬ 
taking the mails for another enemy, 
turned full upon the van, charging with 
head down. He succeeded in over¬ 
turning it. The car was smashed beyond 
repair, but happily neither hippo 
returned to the attack. 


HPhe recent grievous attack by Arabs 
A on the unsuspecting people of 
Tiberias was the result of.extremely 
clever and unprecedented methods. 

The Arab terrorists entered the city 
disguised as peaceful citizens, not in 
company but singly, and rose at a signal 
to carry out their murderous design. 

The Near East is the ancient home 
and cradle of stratagems of this kind. 
One of the chief treasures of the Louvre 
in Paris, a superb golden bowl magni¬ 
ficently decorated with engraved designs, 
commemorates a successful plot of this 
sort about 4000 years ago. 

The goldeiu trophy was given by the 
Pharaoh Tahutmes to Tahutia, his 
commander-in-chief, in order to cele¬ 
brate his capture of Jaffa-from a rebel 
who was holding it against the king. 
We do not know where lay the grave 
from which came the bowl, but by 
marvellous good fortune the story 
survives on the papyrus written, we 
must suppose, when the king’s trusted 
warrior died. This is the story. 

Sent against the revolted city, Tahutia 
camped before its walls and despatched 
a messenger to the rebel (whom the story 
simply describes as The Foe) inviting 
him to his tent, saying that, although 


What Next? 


We hear v of a native woman living at 
Chaka's Kraal, South Africa, complain¬ 
ing to the local magistrate not long 
ago about her husband, who after leaving 
her had made another home close by. 

The mother went along to her hus¬ 
band^ hut to collect her two children, 
and much to her anger and astonishment 
the husband would not part with them, 
saying that he had promised the children 
in part payment for a motorcycle. 

The magistrate advised the mother to 
see the Native Affairs Department. 


Pharaoh had sent him to conquer, they 
could easily settle the matter between 
themselves. 

The Foe arrived in the tent, where, 
after entertaining him, Tahutia stunned 
and bound him. Then, having the 
confidence of one of the servants, he 
sent him to the wife of The Foe with 
a message purporting to come from her 
husband to the effect that Tahutia had 
been mastered and that a train of spoil 
from his camp was about to reach 
the city for her. 

Then Tahutia enclosed 200 of his 
warriors in skins, wrapping them up as 
bales of merchandise, and gave to each 
man ^ ropes and fetters.' • Six hundred 
men were sent to carry the bales, and 
all entered the city of Jaffa entirely 
unsuspected. 

Then, setting down their bundles, 
the carriers cut the cords, and out 
leapt the warriors to capture the city. 
They bound the principal inhabitants 
with their cords and fetters, so that 
Tahutia was able to send the news to 
Pharaoh and offer his captives as slaves 
in the royal palace. 

This was over a thousand years before 
the wooden horse bore Ulysses and his 
companions into Troy. 

The Dog and the Thief 

The story is told that a farmer living 
at-Robertson in Cape Province lost a 
goat and appealed to the police. 

They put Roselle, one of their dogs, 
on to the trail, which was by that time 
three days old. The police and the 
^farmer followed the dog for five miles 
"until a native hut was reached. 

The farmer declared that the native 
living there could not be the thief; but 
a number of natives were paraded before 
the dog and she picked out the same man, 
and finally the native confessed. 


General Carelessness on 
the Road 

There is no truce in the road war. We 
take this from an American Writer : ' 

The American traffic death toll runs round 
36,000 a year, and this means for the last 
ten years, about 300,000. The number injured 
stands at 1,000,000 a year. Put the ten-year 
total at 10,000,000 and you won't be far wrong. 

War' was never like this. You can add 
together the American death toll of every war 
in which America has engaged, including the 
Civil War, and the automobile in ten years is 
still the greatest man-made killer we have ever 
known. 

Another American writer applies his 
wit to this tragic subject when, speaking 
of a road fatality, he says that the man 
“ died a natural death ; he was killed 
by an automobile." 

Our road deaths are not so many 
as in America, but the rate is as liigh 
in proportion to the number of motor¬ 
cars we use. 

The speed of the motor-car is always 
increasing, and too many motorists are 
ashamed to travel at a safe speed. It 
is a false shame ; better be overtaken 
than kill or be killed. 

The number of accidents in our little 
island in a single year proves that there 
is a multitude of careless motorists who 
should be driven off the roads. When 
accidents are counted in hundreds of 
thousands we have proof of the wide¬ 
spread and general carelessness of 
people who use our roads. 

A speeding motor-car is a vehicle of 
death ; it is a weapon, and its use 
should be safeguarded as- we safeguard 
the use of a gun. * t 


The State is to take control of all 
ancient monuments in Ceylon. . 

In Philadelphia Post Office in America 
is a stamp machine which gives you 
your stamp already moistened. 
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ANEW AND ORIGINAL CARD GAME 

Insp ired by the Immortal "Pilgrim's Progress" 

Progress 

Complete with book of rules and a resume of 
John Bunyan's great work 


Every card in “ Progress ” is different, 
and.is most beautifully printed in full 
colours- The full pack of 52 cards 
forms' a complete picture story of 
that noble and entrancing book “ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” Two, three or 
more players can take part. 

“ Progress ” is simple, has several 
most interesting variations which are 
explained fully in the rules, and is 
in every sense a real family game, 
instructive, elevating and yet im¬ 
mensely fascinating. It has all the 
drama and thrills of the book on 
which it is founded. 







nrf icn Ik 
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This splendid card game is packed tight 
with fun and thrills. And much more 
than that, it really points the way to 
road safety—illustrates the dangers of the 
road and how to avoid accidents. 

“Belisha " takes you on a wonderfully 
interesting tour of England and Scotland, 
and the cards show many of their most 
lovely beauty spots. Whether you are 
old or young, you will enjoy a game of 
“Belisha.” It’s the ideal family game, 
and is played on the well-known lines of 
rummy. Ypt"Belisha” is entirely different 
from any other card 
game you have ever 




THE YOUNG NEW ZEALAND’S 


FARMERS 

Getting Ready For a 
Land Career 

Everywhere our schools are doing 
their utmost to stay the drift from 
the land. 

The tendency in recent years has, been 
for boys and girls to lose interest in 
farming and to turn to other occupa¬ 
tions ; but now on every hand we have 
proof that many authorities are taking 
a serious view of this drifting, and are 
doing everything in their power to 
interest young people in the good earth 
which is their heritage. 

Examples of this revival of interest 
come from many quarters. Wales is 
one of them. Though a calf may seem 
an unusual present for a boy or girl, 14 
children are to look after one of their 
own for a year. The idea is that they 
shall be allowed to keep the difference 
between the amount paid for the calf 
and the amount for which they may 
be lucky enough to sell it; and behind 
the scheme are the Young Farmers of 
the Vale of Clwyd, who are anxious that 
the boys and girls in the neighbourhood 
shall begin early in life to develop some 
idea of farming. The 14 boys and girls 
entrusted with a calf have to see to it 
that their pet is more valuable at the 
end than at the beginning of the period. 

A Wonderful Beginning 

Much the same idea is behind the 
Bewcastle scheme for teaching young 
folk to make poultry pay. Miles from 
anywhere is this little Cumberland 
village famous for its magnificent old 
cross, one of the most remarkable in the 
British Isles. It almost looks as if Bew¬ 
castle is to win at any rate a little local 
fame for its success with poultry, for 
the scholars of Park School have made 
a wonderful beginning with their experi¬ 
ment, their sixpenny shares in a limited 
company having returned a dividend of 
many times the original outlay, a result 
which would gratify any financier. 

They began by paying sixpence each 
towards the expense of setting up a 
model poultry farm, and went on to put 
their shoulders to the wheel by sawing 
and nailing in order to build hen¬ 
houses. Then they looked after the 
fowls, gathered the eggs, and kept the 
account books. 

A SchooPs Pig Club 

From Cheshire comes yet another 
instance of the back-to-the-land cam¬ 
paign. This time the children of Cholmon- 
deley School near Malpas have astonished 
officials of the Ministry of Agriculture 
by their success as pig-keepers. The 
Cholmondeley School Pig Club may not 
sound poetical, but it is. a practical con¬ 
cern, and its young enthusiasts might 
shame many a more experienced farmer. 
The idea was begun in 1934, when ten 
pigs were bought and kept at home by 
four children. Later four pigs were kept 
in an improvised sty at the school, and 
not only everyone in Cholmondeley 
but the National Federation of Young 
Farmers-Clubs and the local farmers 
showed great interest in the experiment. 

The senior boys and girls took it in 
turns to care for the pigs. Every fort¬ 
night the pigs were weighed, careful 
records being kept at the school. The 
four pigs kept by the club cost £5 10s. 
They were insured for £1 2s 6d. Their 
food cost £12 2s 6d. Other items brought 
the total cost up to ^20 10s. They 
showed a profit of £2 2s id. 


Last Month's Weather 

RAINFALL 
Aberdeen -. 3*58 ins. 
Gorleston . 2-36 ins. 
Birm’ham . 1*88 ins. 
Falmouth . 1*77 ih$. 
Tynemouth. 1*65 ins. 
South’pton-. 1*38 ins. 
Chester . *98 ins. 


LONDON 

Rainfall . 1*92 ins. 

Sunshine . 125 hrs. 

Dry days . . 21 

Days with rain . 9 

Warmest days 

12th, 13 th, 23 rd 
Coldest days 15th, 21st 
Wettest day . .27th 


Good Deed 

Protecting the Sea Birds 

The royal albatross, most majestic 
of the birds of the great Southern 
Ocean, has good friends in New Zealand.- 

The branch of the Royal Society at 
Dunedin has taken steps to protect 
the nesting-place of these birds at the 
Otago Heads, the entrance to the 
•fine harbour on which Dunedin stands. 
A fence has been erected across the 
headland, enclosing about six acres, 
and no curious sightseers will be allowed 
past this fence for the two months 
while the albatross is nesting. 

This wise action has been taken with 
the approval - of the Otago Harbour 
Board, wlych controls the shores. 

Last year ten of these giant birds 
arrived at Otago Heads, and this event 
was considered of great importance by 
naturalists living in Dunedin, who de¬ 
sired to study the habits of the albatross, 
which usually builds only on lonely and 
inaccessible islands and coasts. Four 
nests were established by the birds, 
and the scientists expected that happy 
albatross families would be reared. 

Unfortunately there’ are vandals in 
New Zealand, as everywhere else, and 
thoughtless and curious people, with no 
desire for scientific knowledge and no 
respect for the birds, travelled out to 
the Pleads to see the * albatross on 7 its 
nest, and threw stones to make jthe 
birds rise. Only one nest remained 
undamaged, and one solitary chick was 
hatched out last February. As a result 
of measures taken for its protection from 
the vandals it was successfully reared. 

Prevention is better than cure, so 
that all readers of the C N will be glad 
to know that a stout fence has now been 
built at Otago Heads to protect’ the 
albatross and its nest. 

School Broadcasts 

Here are details of broadcasts to 
schools for the week beginning Monday, 
October 24. 

England and Wales-National 

Monday, 2.5 Digging and Trenching ; by 
C. F. Lawrance. 2.30 Early Stages in 
Music—Quavers and Semiquavers: by 
Thomas Armstrong. 

Tuesday, ii.o Physical Training (for use 
in halls). 11.25 History in the Making. 

11.45 Physical Training (for use in class¬ 
rooms). 2.5 Our Parish—At the Fishing 
Grounds. 2.30 Dramatic Reading-^The 
Tempest. 3.0 Concert Lesson—Bach’s 
Music for Solo Voice. 

Wednesday, 2.5 World History (Persia— 
The Story of Cyrus) : by Rhoda Power. 
2.30 Microbes : by H. Munro Fox. 
Thursday, 11.25 Nature beyond Control— 
Volcanoes and Hurricanes of the West 
Indies: by F. W. Walker. 2.5 Nature 
Study—Life Underground : by C. R. 
Stonor. 2.30 British History—The Wan¬ 
dering Scholar : by Helen Waddell. 

Friday, 2.5 A Travel Talk-—Desert Excur¬ 
sion, Damascus to Palmyra : by K. H. 
Huggins. 2.45 Junior English—David at 
King Saul's Court. 3.10 A Feature Pro¬ 
gramme — Gipsies (with music). 3.35 
Foreign Affairs : by Sir Frederick Whyte, 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.30 Speech Training for Seniors : 
by Anne H. McAllister. 

Tuesday, ii.o and 11.45 As National. 2.5 
Round the Village—The Piermaster : by 
John R. Allan. 2.30 and 3.0 As National. 
Wednesday, 11.5 Speech Training for 
Juniors—Making our voices sound pleasant 
(2) : by Anne H. McAllister. 2.30 Biology— 
Our Clothes : by R. C. Garry. 

Thursday, ii.o Intermediate French. 
2.5 Music—Loud and Soft : by Herbert 
Wiseman. 2.40 Nature Study—Hidden 
Treasure: by A. Scott Kennedy. 3.5 
Scottish History—David the First, and the 
Abbeys : by E. Boog Watson. 

Friday, 2.5 British Empire Geography- 
Explorers, Planters, and Traders (1, Ex¬ 
ploring New Guinea) : by D. B. Calderwood. * 

2.45 Junior English—The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin : by Mrs A. M. Henderson. 
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Jupiter’s Great 
Family of Moons 

The Two New Satellites 

By the C N Astronomer 

. The dark nights early next week 
should provide opportunities for again 
viewing one or two of. Jupiter’s moons 
with the aid of good field-glasses. The 
f recent discovery of ' two" additional 
moons to the nine already, known will 
give interest to the search. *. 

The evenings from Monday to Wednes¬ 
day, October 24 to 26’ will be the best, 
when Jupiter’s fourth satellite, Callisto, 
will be near his 1 farthest angular distance 
from the planet. If it'were, not for the 
intense'radiance of Jupiter himself all 
four of his largest satellites, Io, Europa, 
Ganymede, and Callisto, might be seen 
with the naked eye, appearing as a 
row of little stars which from day to day 
changed places. As it is, glasses are 
needed for Ganymede or Callisto and a 
telescope with a two-inch lens will reveal 
all four moons as well as afford 
glimpses of Jupiter’s vast cloud belts. 

Callisto will be well to the left, or east 
side, of Jupiter and, from Monday to 



The six biggest moons of Jupiter, with their 
diameters shown in miles. The other moons 
are too small to be shown to the same scale. 

Wednesday, sufficiently distant to be 
easily seen in the glasses. The satellite 
will appear about one-third the diameter 
.of our Moon away and so very close, 
though at a distance of about a million 
miles. Ganymede, which may be seen 
on the same side of Jupiter, is likely 
to be seen only on Wednesday as he is so 
much nearer to the planet, appearing 
at an angular distance which is rather 
less than one-fifth of the apparent width 
of our Moon. So, though Ganymede is 
actually larger and brighter than Callisto; 
he is much more-difficult to see owing 
to his greater proximity to Jupiter. In 
any case a clear, dark night is necessary. 
In addition to these—the four dis¬ 
covered by Galileo in 1610—there are 
five others, all very small, discovered 
between 1892 and 1914, and two more 
similar bodies recently discovered 
through the 100-inch telescope at 
Mount Wilson. We give a table of this 
great family of moons, their distances 
being from the centre of Jupiter. Io, 
Europa, Ganymede, and Callisto are re¬ 
spectively I, II, III, and IV, the Roman 
numerals alone indicating the others. 

Miles from Period of Revolution Year Dis- 



Jupiter 

Days 

Hrs 

Alins 

covered 

V 

112,600 


11 

57 

1892 

I 

261,800 

* 1 

18 

27 

1610 

II 

416,600 - 

3 

13 

14 

1610 

HI 

664>200 

7 

3 

42 

1610 

IV 

1,168,700 

16 

16 

32 

1610 

VI 

7,114,000 

250 

14 

40 

1904 

VII 

7,292,000 

260 

1 

24 

1905 

VIII 

14,600.000 ‘ 

738 

21 

36 

1908 

IX 

14,940,000 

745 

0 

0 

1914 

X 

18,700,000 

1036 

0 

0 

1938 

XI 

not yet announced 


1938 


In this table the average or mean 
distances are given ; and it is remark¬ 
able that the distance of satellite X 
from Jupiter varies so enormously that 
at times it would be between four and 
five times nearer to Jupiter than at 
others. Moreover, its direction of motion 
appears to be retrograde and opposite to 
the direction in which Jupiter rotates, 
and so is similar to the motion of 
satellites VIII and IX. Then, again, 
satellite X is exceedingly small. An 
estimate based upon its apparent mag^ 
nitude at the distance it was from us at 
the time of discovery (about 380 million 
miles) would make it under 10 miles in 
diameter. Similar estimates of the 
satellites VIII and IX give them a 
diameter of about 15 miles, and of VII 
about 25 miles. G. F. M. 


THE LITTERERS OF 
THE COUNTRYSIDE 

America and the 
Boaster’s Bill 

England’s green and pleasant land 
• is not only littered by the litterJout, 
it is placarded by the boaster’s bill. r 

Here and there along our roads we 
come upon blatant advertisements which 
shout at us, spoil the view, and make 
our countryside look cheap. We do well 
to resent all this, and we must not rest 
content till we have pushed advertising 
back into its rightful place. Yet we may 
be thankful that we live in England and 
not in the United States. 

For years lovers of beauty in America 
have been waging a war against the 
. boaster’s bill. He puts it where it pleases 
him. He lines every great highway with 
his signs. He sounds his own trumpet 
at every turn. His advertisements litter 
every" route. Taming the' boaster has 
proved hard work. 

A New Love of Beauty 

Happily a new love of beauty seems 
to be springing up in America, and with 
it a new hatred of ugly bill-posting. New 
York City may claim to have had much 
to do with educating the American 
public, for its famous parkways are 
attracting more and more attention. 
Radiating north from the city through 
Westchester County and east on Long 
Island are roads of which the city is 
justly proud. Every European is sup¬ 
posed to motor along them and admire 
them. Some, no less than a quarter of a 
mile wide, are lined with trees and shrubs, 
and there is an up-road and a down-road. 
The important thing is that, no matter 
which way we look along these park¬ 
ways, there is nothing but beauty, the 
fine road and the lovely setting for it. * * 

What Americans from other States are 
impressed with most of all is not so much 
the beauty of these parkways as the 
absence of advertisements.' Here are no 
hoardings, no great.posters, no blatant 
boasts. The American citizen who sees 
this unspoilt beauty realises, perhaps 
for the first time, what the roads in his 
State might be like if they were swept 
clean of their litter ; and bit by bit there 
is growing up in the country a new disgust 
with the boaster’s bill and a new deter¬ 
mination to restore some of the beauty 
which has been lost. 

Looking Into the 
Fish’s World 

On what, a little while ago, was ail 
unattractive stretch of waste land on 
the coast of Florida in America stands 
today a magnificent aquarium and an 
underwater photographic studio. 

Here students of marine life come 
from every part of the globe to sit in 
one of the four galleries surrounding two 
huge tanks and watch every imaginable 
kind of fish swimming unconcernedly 
about. The whole thing is made of 
electrically welded steel. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the CNot October 1913 

Glowing Birds. Mysterious lights stated 
to have been seen by country folk have 
turned out to be luminous birds—birds 
whose feathers glow in the night with a 
pale yellow or blue phosphorescence. 

So strong is the glowing of these 
birds that in some cases it is possible to 
see even the branches of the trees on 
which they are perched. 

This wonderful light, like the phos¬ 
phorescence of the sea and the glow of 
fishes, appears at first to have been 
caused by bacteria, but it is due, in fact, 
to a luminous fungus adhering to the 
feathers. When the birds moult they 
cease to glow any more until their new 
feathers become contaminated by fungus 
growing in their haunts. 


* 


Take a tip from Antarctic Explorers — and 

Keep out the 



You can use Bournville 
Cocoa just as 
tain Scott did 

In the bitter cold of the Antarctic 
Captain Scott relied on Bournville Cocoa 
to give him warmth and energy. 
Shackleton, Nansen and other famous 
explorers also put their faith in cocoa 
when life itself was at stake. 

And in our own winter here, you can 
take a tip from those intrepid explorers 
and keep out the cold on cocoa. You’ll 
love the delicious chocolaty flavour of 
Bournville Cocoa — and mother knows 
that it’s full of nourishment and energy. 
Get her to give it you every night. It’s 
the grandest supper-time drink. 

You get Gift Coupons with Bournville 
Cocoa. Write for the full gift list. 

CADBURYS 


Bournville 

ocoa 

A CUP OF COCOA is A CUP OF FOOD 

That’s why ‘cocoa, makes every meal go further’ 
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MISS TUCKETT’S NEPHEW ® T. abridges 


Sour-Dough Sam 

CHAPTER 1 

The Introduction 

S teps sounded on the cobbled path 
leading from the gate to the door of 
Walnut Tree Farm, then came a; loud, 
decided knock at the door. Miss Selina 
Tuckett looked up from the accounts' she 
was vainly trying to balance. x p * - 
ii Good gracious, who can it be at this 
time of night ? " she exclaimed. 

. The knock came again; she took up the 
lamp and went to the front.door. 

When at last she got it open the light 
showed two boys standing in the porch. 
They seemed to be about 12 and 14, but 
somehow looked older. They were roughly 
yet tidily dressed, and each carried a small 
suit-case. 

44 Is.this Walnut Tree Farm ? " asked the 
taller of the two, speaking with a strong 
American accent. 

44 Yes/' said Miss Tuckett. 

" Then I reckon you're our Aunt Selina," 
said the boy, stretching out a lqxge hand. 

Miss Tuckett nearly dropped, the lamp. 
?* Who—who are you ? " she stammered. 

44 I'm Sam Tuckett, and this is .ray 
brother Dan. We're Jim’s sons." 

4 ‘My brother Jim ! I never knew he 
had any sons," exclaimed Miss Tuckett. 
Then she dumped the lamp down on the 
hall table, threw her thin arms round 
Sam's neck and kissed him. After that she 
kissed Dan. ; * . * ... 

"Come along in, my dears. I'nv that 
glad to see you. And how is your dear 
father ? " 

44 Dad's dead," Dan said in a low voice. 

" Dead ! " cried Miss Tuckett. 

" He was drowned - in the rapids in 
Cascade Creek," Sam - told her. 44 His 
paddle broke and the canoe hit Twin 
Rock, We seed it but we couldn't do a 
thing. Dan and me got his body out 
and buried him." 

" You buried him," repeated Miss 
Tuckett, horrified. 

" There wasn’t no one else to do it," 
Dan told her. 

’ - 44 But where did this dreadful thing 
happen ? " she_ asked. 

44 Up north of the Peace River Country," 
the boy answered. 

" But that is in Canada. However did 
you get here ? " 

44 Dad left a little gold, and he’d always 
said that if he went out we was to go to 
you. So Dan and me, we just packed up 
and left. We got to Quebec all right and 
took passage on a cargo boat. We come 
into .Southampton this morning, and a 
policeman told us how to get here." 

Miss Tuckett gazed at the boys in 
silence. To her it seemed beyond belief 
that these lads could have found their 
way more than 6000 miles from-the wilds 
of the North-West to her little house in 
this English village. And the most amazing 
thing was that they seemed to think 
nothing of it. 

" Trouble is we've spent all our money," 
Sam went on. 44 But I reckon we can 
get a job. We're good workers." 

" Workers ! " cried Miss Tuckett. " You 
are my dear nephews and you must not 
talk of work. Sit down while I get you 
some supper.” ■ 

44 We can help," Dan said, " Sam's a 
right good cook." 

Dan. was, not boasting. - The boys in¬ 
sisted on helping to get the meal, and 
their aunt was filled with fresh wonder at 
their handiness. No English . boys of 
their age that she had ever seen were half 
so competent. There was no fresh meat, 
but luckily plenty of bacon, eggs, butter, 
breads and milk. The bread was home¬ 
made, and Miss Tuckett felt a glow of 
pleasure when Sam pronounced it "'the 
best ever." " 

" We’re sour-doughs, Dan and me," he 
told her, and explained that, as they had 
no yeast in the North, they kept some 
dough over from each baking so as to 
start a new fementation. 

And how they ate ! Six rashers of 
bacon and four eggs each ! 

After supper the boys insisted on washing^ 
up and putting everything tidy. This was* 
a new and very pleasant experience for 
their aunt. Then they sat and talked, and 
in two hours Miss Tuckett learned more 
about the great North-West than she had 
ever dreamed: At last she insisted on their 
going to bed. ' ~ " ' ■ * ‘ 

After she had left them the poor lady., 
went back to the sitting-room. She was 
far too excited to sleep. V This was-the most. 
amazing thing that had ever happened in 
all her lonely life, but* she wondered 


desperately how she could keep these two 
fine fellows, for the little farm was not 
paying and she was desperately poor. ; 

When^at last she“ did go to her . room 
and get to sleep she overslept, and was 
roused by Sam knocking at the door and 
bringing her a cup of tea. . 44 Breakfast will 
be ready right soon," he said. 

When she got down a fire was burning and 
breakfast was on the table. 

- " Dan's fed the horse and the chickens 
and pigs," Sam said. 44 You got a right 
nice place here, Aunt." 

44 It tfould be, Sam, if I had the money 
to work it properly," she answered ; and 
the boys listened with interest as she told 
of her difficulties. Then Sam nodded. 
44 Don’t you worry. Aunt. Dan and me, 
we’ll fix things up for you.". 

In the middle of the morning a man 
came walking up to the front door. He 
was a stranger to Miss Tuckett and she 
did not much care for his looks. 

44 Miss Tuckett ? " he asked. 

44 I am* Miss Tuckett, sir." 

44 My name is Crumm—George Crumm. 
I understand you own this farm." 

44 I do," said Miss Tuckett.- 

7 Would you consider selling it ? I 
have* a \ client who is looking for a small 
place of. this sort." 

Miss Tuckett was horror-stricken. The 
idea of selling the house and land owned 
by her .family for generations shocked her 
so that she could hardly speak. And then 
suddenly she remembered the boys, and 
her desperate need for money. 

" How—how much are you offering ? " 

CHAPTER 2 

Mr Crumm Makes an Offer 

pRUMM told her he could give her £ 700. 

^ " Seven hundred ! " repeated Miss. 

Tuckett. ’ 44 Why, there are. 30 acres of 
good land, to say nothing of the house." 

44 Land is worth very little nowadays," 
said Crumm, 44 But I don't want to be 
hard. I will make it /800." 

Miss Tuckett shook her head. " I don't 
think I will sell," she said. 

Crumm looked hard at her. " You’ll never 
get a better offer. Ask any house agent." 

Miss Tuckett was flustered. " I—I must 
have time to think." 


Just then the door opened and in came 
Sam. He stopped short. 44 Sorry, Aunt. 
Didn’t want to butt in. Came for a drink 
of water." ; 

44 This is my nephew, Mr Crumm/.' said 
Miss Tuckett. 44 Sam, this gentleman 
wants to buy the farm." 

" What's he offering ? " Sam asked. 

“ £800." - 

44 That's 4000 dollars. It ain’t enough." 

. Crumm favoured Sam with a scowl. 
44 You seem to know a lot about it, my lad." 

44 I ain’t your lad and I knows good land 
when I sees it." 

Crumm managed a laugh. 44 On Master 
Sam’s recommendation I will raise my offer 
to .£900. That is my limit." 

Sam watched him as he went back to 
his car. . 

" That fellow's a crook, if ever I seed 
one," he pronounced. 44 I wouldn’t have 
nothing to do with him." He went out 
and joined Dan in the garden and told him 
all about it. 

" Looks like this Crumm knowed some¬ 
thing," .D&n said thoughtfully. 44 Do you 
reckon there's gold anywheres round ? " 

" Ain’t no gold in England," Sam replied, 
44 but might be mineral." 

44 Reckon we'll have a look," Dan said, 
and went on with his work. 

At dinner Sam inquired of his aunt about 
the land she owned, and afterwards he and 
Dan walked round the fields. There was 
a coppice behind the house, and below it a 
hollow. The boys had brought spades with 
them and, after examining the ground pretty 
thoroughly, came back to this hollow. 

44 Soil's kind of red," said Sam. 44 I 
reckon this is the place to dig/’ 

. They dug, and in a couple of hours were 
down six feet. Then the spades rang upon 
rock. Sam straightened his back. 

44 We'll need to blast/' he said. 

Dan nodded. 44 But where will we get 
the.stuff ? " he asked. 44 Ain't likely Aunt 
has got powder." 

• 44 We can ask," said Sam, \vho never 
■wasted words. They went to the house. 

44 Aunt, you got any giant powder?" 
Sam inquired. 

44 Giant powder 1 What is that ? " 

Sam explained, and horror dawned on 
Miss Tuckett's thin face. 

44 Good gracious, ho ! " she exclaimed. 
"It’s terribly dangerous/' .. .. - . .. 

Sam went back to work. After a while 


Jacko’s Kind Heart 


T Tncle George was due to arrive at 
Monkeyville station at' 4.30, 

Adolphus was to meet him in his car, 
but at the last minute he said he had an 
important engagement which he couldn't 
possibly put off. 

" Oh, dear, that's very awkward/' 
said Mother Jacko. 44 Your father can't 
go, and I dare not take Baby out in this 
cold wind." 

44 Don't worry. I '11 fetch him, Mater,' ’ 
cried Jacko. " You leave it to me." 


44 Wonder what's in there," he mut¬ 
tered, staring down at a biggish crate 
they had dumped on the platform. 

The answer was a grunt. 

Jacko's eyes brightened. 

44 Coo ! " he murmured, 44 Porkers !" 
And, stooping down, looked in. 

44 Coo 1 " he said again. 1 44 Young 
porkers 1 " And then his kind heart must 
have melted. 44 What a jolly shame 
to coop the little beggars up like that! " 
he exclaimed, 



With squeaks of delight they were off 


44 But can I rely on you ? " asked 
Mother Jacko, anxiously. 

44 Ab-so-lutely," returned Jacko, look¬ 
ing hurt. 

-- And his mother had to believe him. 

As a matter of fact, Jacko welcomed 
an excuse to go to the station. They 
couldn't throw him out if he was meeting 
.someone. So he arrived half an hour 
.before-time and found lots to interest him. 

Presently a goods train came in, and, 
if they bad let him,/ Jacko would 4 have 
been only too pleased to help to unload., 


He looked round warily, there was 
no one about; then he slipped back the 
catch 5 and opened the door. 

Grunt! Grunt! Grunt! Out 
tumbled 'the young piglets—and with 
squeaks of delight they were off ! 

It took the entire station staff a good 
half, hour to recapture them.-, . . 

Uncle George arrived in the middle 
of, the confusion, and finding no one to 
meet him, and no porter to carry his 
bag, he marched off with it himself, highly 
disgruntled, to the house. ’ 


he said to Dan, " We’ll take a walk round 
after supper." 

After the dishes were washed they told 
their aunt they were going to have a stroll, 
and the brothers'set off at a brisk pace. 
They had passed a quarry oil their \vay_ 
from the station, and it was for this that 
they made. - 

1 It was a good-sized granite quarry, but 
when they, reached it work was over for the 
day and the place seemed deserted. .Dan 
pointed to a cottage a little way down the 
hill. , Smoke was coming from the chimney 
and an elderly man was leaning over the 
wall, smoking. He stared at . the boys. 

44 Strangers, baint ye ? " he asked. 

44 You're right, mister," replied Sam. 
44 We only come to England yesterday." 

The old chap’s eyes widened. 44 Well, I 
never ! Where do 'ee come from ? " 

44 Canada," Sam told him. 

44 I had a son went to Canada. Place 
called Vancouver. Joe Colston his name 
was. You ever met him ? " 

44 We was further north. Up in the gold 
•country," Sam answered. 

The old fellow was thrilled. That was 
what Sam wanted. He had spotted him 
for caretaker of the quarry.. They were 
asked in, and presently Sam told him that 
they were Miss Tuckett's nephews. 

44 A proper nice lady she is," said old 
Colston, 44 but it be hard on her, running 
that farm without help." 

44 She's thinking of selling," Sam said. 
44 To, a man called Crumm. Know him ? " 

44 Don't know nothing good of him," 
replied Colston sourly. 

44 That's what Dan and I thought," said 
Sam. 44 We placed him as a crook. Say, 
do you reckon there's granite or anything 
like that on the farm ?/' 

Colston shook his head. 

44 No, there ain’t no granite there. As for 
mineral, there's iron-stone, but I don't 
reckon it's worth working." 

Sam told him of the hole they had dug 
and the rock they had found and of Miss 
Tuckett’s horror when they had asked for 
blasting powder. Old Colston burst out 
laughing.- 44 I surely don't blame her—she'd 
be scared you’d blow yourselves up." 

44 We know powder—and dynamite," 
Sam told him. 44 Helped Dad many a time 
to fix a charge and cut a fuse. We'd like 
mighty well to find what's under that rock, 
and one stick oidynamite wouldTlo it/’ ,. _ ' 

The old man looked" thoughtful. “ I 
couldn’t give 'ee dynamite, boys, for_ if 
anything happened I'd be blamed. Biit 
maybe I could come along down tomorrow- 
night and bright a stick with me." 

44 Fine ! " said Sam. 44 We'll be watching 
for you.” 

' All next day the boys worked in the 
garden. They were watching for Crumm, 
but he did not turn up. Evening came "at 
last, and after supper they saw old'Colston 
walking down the road. ; Sam hurried to 
meet him and took him across the fields to 
the hollow. .The old man looked at the pit 
and shook his head.. 

“You won't find nothing here,' r he said. 

44 Let's try, anyhow," said Dan. He took 
the stick of dynamite, tamped it into a hole 
cut in the rock and fixed the fuse. He lit 
it, scrambled out of the hole, and the three 
moved off to a safe distance! 

Wump ! The ground shivered a little and 
a small cloud of dust rose from the hole. 

" That's, busted her," said Sam as he went 
back to the pit. He and Dan looked in. 
All they could see was a quantity of dirty- 
looking water bubbling up furiously front 
under the broken rock. 

44 Struck a spring," said Sam sadly. 44 See 
the pace it’s coming up.* .Gee, we’ll need a 
force pump to get the water out and see 
what's underneath." 

Dan shrugged. 44 Take more’n a pump 
to handle that flow, Sam. She’ll be running 
over in two ticks." 

He was right. Almost as he spoke the 
water reached the rim of the pit and began 
to run over. The boys watched in dismay. 

44 All we done is to drown Aunt's land," 
muttered Sam. "Nice sort of tale to have 
to take along to her." 

" I reckon 'ee couldn’t take her no better 
news," said old Colston dryly, and the boys 
‘stared at him in amazement. 44 Don't 'ee 
know as there ain’t no water in Nether 
Slapton ? " he went on. 44 Looks like you got 
enough for The whole village. The council 
will pay proper for a spring like this." 

Sam. looked at Dan. Then both solemn 
faces broke into a broad grin. " So' we 
found something after all," said Sam. 

44 We did that," replied Dan. "Let's 
go along and tell Aunt." 

They met Crumm at the door, and when 
they told’ him that Walnut Tree Farm was 
not for sale his language shocked their aunt, 
;but convinced her that it was the water he 
■had been after all along. 

. TO BE CONTINUED 
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I YOU WHO KNOW I 

I THE CN . . . | 

| . • . need not be told that it is a paper which | 

| deals with all the news that really matters ... 1 

| that the sensational and the sordid have no place in I 

| its pages . . . that the boy or girl, or the man | 

| or woman, who reads the CN regularly stands out | 

| above the crowd as well-informed concerning the § 

| affairs of the world today. | 

| j<[NOWING this, would you not wish to introduce | 

| the paper to a good friend ? Please pass this | 

| copy on when you have finished with it and show | 

1 your friend the Order Form below, which should | 

| be filled in and handed to a newsagent. | 

I ORDER FORM § 

= To Newsagent = 

| Please deliver THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER every | 

E Thursday until further notice to the following address: e 


= Date Signature s 

E If no newsagent is available the C N can be delivered at any address in = 

=§ the world for 1 Is a year. Please send a cheque or postal order to The = 

= Amalgamated Press, Fieetway House, Farringdon Street/London, E.C.4. = 

friiiiiiiiiiiiiitiniiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiHisiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiminMm?? 



Big-Value Gift-Books that will Thrill Every Boy! 



CHUMS ANNUAL is the wonder gift- 
book. This year’s # 34S-page issue con¬ 
tains more than 35 short stories by 
popular authors, many fine illustrated 
articles’ on fascinating, topics, four 
stories of adventure arid mystery— 
each as long as a book—and four 
magnificent colour plates. 

Why not ask to see a copy at your 
bookseller’s ? 

CHUMS 

ANNUAL 


This year’s grand new issue of 
MODERN BOY’S ANNUAL is a 
winner from the start. Monster air¬ 
liners, streamlined trains, the count¬ 
less wonders of the modern age— 
crowd its pages in a fascinating 
pageant of progress. Every up-to- 
date boy needs this thrilJingly 
up-to-date book. 

MODERN BOY’S 
ANNUAL 


8 ; 6 Of all Newsagents and Booksellers 0 ^ 



CHILD’S TELL¬ 
TALE TONGUE 

Your child’s tongue will tell you 
plainly when the tiny system needs the 
help of a laxative. A coated tongue 
means a sour stomach and irregularities 
of the system. But you have to be most 
careful what medicine you give. Strong 
purgatives weaken and leave the inside 
more bound than ever, and nothing stops 
a child’s growth like irregularity. 

Doctors and nurses everywhere advise 
' California Syrup of Figs ’ because it is 
a pure fruit laxative, therefore safe, and, 
being a liquid, you can measure the dose 
to a nicety to suit your child’s system. 
Kiddies love its pleasant taste and thrive 
all the better for it. 

Get a bottle today. Of all chemists, 1/3 
and 2/6 (economy size). Be sure you get 
‘ California Syrup of Figs ’ brand. 


$ 



ARE SARDINES! 


Elisabeth 


Keep some in your store 
cupboard—an always 
ready meal . 


BREAKFAST-TIME 

ami breakfast do not always coincide in very poor 
homes in East London. Please help ns to give 52,000 
hungry children a good free breakfast this winter.^ 

■A The cost is 3d. each. £1 pays for 80 

R.S.V.P. to Rev. Percy* Ineson', Superintendent, 

EAST END MISSION, 

Central Hall, Bromley St, Commercial Rd., Stepney.E.i 


Thousands of Free Gifts — Choose Yours! 

| ^ , HERE’S ALL YOU HAVE TO DO 




TABLE TENNIS 

SET in> box: with 
net, two posts, 
two bats and 
three ball3. 

S9 Coupons and 
Frea Voucher. 


STAMP ALBUM. 

100 pages, spaces 
marked out for 
3,000 stamps. 

42 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 



RAINBOW DOM¬ 
INOES in different 
colours. You’ll 
have . wonderful 
fun with these. 
36 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


MOUTH ORGAN. 

“ The Captain ” 
model. You can 
play all sorts of 
tunes. 

39 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


TIDLEYWINKS 

with cup and 
discs. All colours 
of the rainbow*. 
Good fun. 

30 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


Also hundreds of other Free Gifts. Send a postcard (postage Id.) to Dept. SC52,Rowntree 
8c Co. Ltd., The Cocoa Works, York, for the complete list of boys* and girls* gifts. You will 
also get a Free Voueher , value three coupons —- that’s really getting something for nothing J , 


Don't just wish you had nice 
things. Thousands of boys and 
girls got them free — so^can 
you!‘ Just ask Mother to buy 
Rowntree’s Cocoa. In every tin" 
are Free Gift Coupons — 3 in 
the $ lb. size. Start collecting 
noud Then exchange the coup¬ 
ons for the gift you wdnt. 
(Rowntree’s Table Jellies have 
coupons too!) 

SHOW THIS TO YOUR MOTHER 

Rowntree’s Cocoa is made by 
a special “ pre-digestive ” pro¬ 
cess; so that, besides being 
more digestible itself, it aefcu-, 
ally aids digestion. It helps 
children to get more body¬ 
building nourishment out of 
, all their other food as well. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for iis a yeftr. See below. 



October 22, 1938 


Every Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB How Many Animals Can You Find?. 


Arithmetical Problem 

' A man agreed . to help a 
friend with some special 
work on the following con¬ 
ditions : For every evening 
he worked he was to receive 
5S'; but for every evening 
he remained idle he was to 
forfeit 2s 6d. After forty 
days he had to receive £5 10s. 

How many evenings did 
he work and how many did 
he remain idle ? A nswer next week 

Double 

'J'his verse was written on a 
Mr Wellwood, who was * 
noted for exaggeration. 

You double each story you tell, 
You double each sight that you 
■see*" 

Your name's W E double L, 

W double O D. 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
Oct. 23. Battle of Edgehill .1642 

24. Jane Seymour died . . 1537 . 

25. George II died . . . 1760 

26. Dr Philip Doddridge, 

theologian, died . .1751 

27. Theodore Roosevelt bom . 1858 

28. Erasmus born . . 1466 

29. Sir Walter Raleigh be¬ 

headed . . . « . 1618 

Fair Distribution 




j c 



A T first glance there appear to be five Polar bears in this picture, 
but actually several other animals are hidden. Look carefully 
and see how many you can find, and name them. Answer next week 

Is This Your County ? Beheaded Word 

^hole I am a precious gem 

Brought forth from out the 
ocean; 

Curtail me now, and you will find 
A fruit, I have a notion ; 

Behead this time, and you will see 
An organ owned by you and me. 

Answer next week 

London to Brighton 

fjow many young ladies 
JTew of us know what a map of * would it take to reach 
our county looks like. Do_ from London to Brighton ? 

About fifty-two, because a 
miss is as good as a mile. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Venus and Jupiter 
are in the south-west, Saturn is 
in the south¬ 
east, and Uranus 
in the east. In 
the morning 
Mars is in the 
east. The ■ pic¬ 
ture shows the 
moon as it may 
be seen at half- 
Tuesday afternoon, 


yOU know this one ? Answer next week 

Missed 

\ MISS the summer—gay, green days 
When Love and Beauty kept 
their tryst. * 

Now, at this season of the Fall,- - 
It is a case of autumn mist . 

A Curious Arithmetical Puzzle 

T A * E any sum not exceeding 
19s iod and with the 
pence less than the number 
of pounds. Deduct from it the 

same figures reversed, and add _ 

the result to the figures of the pas t four on 
result reversed. The answer October 25. 
will always be ^I2 i8s nd. 

16 18 6 1 o o 



6 18 10 


J hate to keep you waiting 
’While I finish up my meal. 

So I’ll just eat my apple : 

’ And you shall have the peell 

- J This Week in Nature 

'J'he hawfinch is seen more 
• easily now that the leaves 
are falling. This bird is about 
the size of a starling, and 
the big bill makes it easily 
recognisable. The hawfinch’s 
plumage is a beautifully 
shaded brown and grey, with 
a steel-blue patch on the 
wing, and a broad white tip 
to the tail. 
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Ici on Parle Frangais 



What Is It ? 

T AKE the first two letters of— 

(a) a delicious shellfish 

(b) . a baby lion 

(c) an animal with antlers 
and you will have the name of a 

: pest which does damage costing 
the world £ 10 , 000,000 a year. 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Peter Puck’s Fun Fair 
Football Team. Chair, Hearth, Ant- 
J-oaf, Toy, Owl, Nine— 


Le tricot Le canapS Le coussin 

knitting sofa cushion 

Tante Jeanne a perdu son 
tricot. II est sous Ies coussins, 
sur le canape. 

A it lit Jane has lost her knitting . 
It is under the cushions on the sofa . 


lers, 

CHARLTON. 

Blowing the Card. 
Blow quite strongly 
down on to the table 
about a foot in front 
of the card, and 
over it goes. 

Can You Read This? 
I understand you 
will be over between 
5 and 6 . 


Word-Square 

FARM 

ALOE 

ROAR 

MERE 

MANY 

AREA 

NEAR 

YARD 


The C N Cross Word Puzzle 



Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the clues. Answer next week 


Reading Across. 1. A high wind.. 

4. Small river island. 7. A Celtic 
language. 11. A beverage. 12. Some¬ 
thing available for payment of debts. 
14. Organ of hearing. 15. To render 
white or colourless. 17. A beginner. 
19. A wall built across a river. 21. 
Gained as victor. 22. Editor.* 24. A 
rustic. 27. Preposition. 28. A cereal. 
30. Four-wheeled vehicle. 31. Found 
in a nest. 33. To regret. 34. A volume 
of maps. 36. Guided by the hand. 
38. To accumulate. 40. A dwelling. 
42. Precipitate. 43. This is pneumatic 
on a bicycle or car, 

Reading Down. 1. The triangular 
end of a house. 2. Every one. 3. A 
heavy metal. 4. Incombustible residue. 

5. Exists. U. Twice five. 8 . To restrain. 
9. A kind of pouch. 10. Upright. 
12. The highest point. 13. A "big 
assemblage of houses. 16. Back part 
of the neck. 18. A ballot. 20. A sacred 
song. 23. Percussion instrument. 
25. A deed. 26. Associate of the Royal 
Academy.* 27. Periods of time. 
29. Four seasons. 32. To fix. 33. A 
rodent. 34. Donkey. 35. Timid. 
37. Early-morning moisture. 39. 
South Africa.* 41. Conjunction, 


Five-Minute Story 

Chrysanthemums 

oy’s mother wanted a 
bunch of bronze chrysan¬ 
themums. 

I'll fetch them," Joy 
said, and soon she was 
pedalling along the road on 
her fairy cycle. So quickly 
did she turn the corner that 
she nearly ran into a little 
old lady who was peering 
anxiously into the gutter. 

" Have you lost some¬ 
thing ? " asked Joy. 

" A valuable old brooch," 
replied the old lady sadly. 

"I will help you to look 
for it," exclaimed Joy, jump¬ 
ing down. 

They searched for some 
time, and then, suddenly, 
the little girl cried : " Oh, 

dear ! I’ve just remembered. 
I ought to be buying flowers 
for Mother ! " - 

" Then you must not wait 
any longer," declared the old 
lady. " But if you do happen 
to find my brooch," she 
added, " will you bring it 
along to that house over 
there with the green 7 door ? " 

Joy promised, and jumped 
on her cycle. 

But, alas, when she reached 
.the shop it was only to find 
that the last bunch of bronze 
chrysanthemums had been 
sold. So the only thing to do 
was to go home. 

With her mind full of the 
flowers she had forgotten the 
brooch. Suddenly she noticed 
a glittering object in her 
path. She swerved to avoid 
it. Too late ! There was a 
horrid crunching sound ; the 
little cycle had gone right 
over it, 

" Oh, dear I " exclaimed 
poor Joy, aghast at what she 
had done. 

A few minutes later she 
was ringing at the green door. 
" I am very sorry," she 
began, almost in tears. She 
held out the battered remains 
of the brooch. 

" Bless my soul," laughed 
the old lady, " this isn’t my 
brooch. This is just a little 
cheap one. It couldn’t have 
cost more than 3d at the 
most." 

"I'm so glad," Joy cried, 
feeling better at once. 

" And did you get your 
flowers ? " asked her new 
friend as she turned to go. 

"No; they were sold out," 
Joy said, pretending that it 
didn’t matter. 

" That’s too bad," said the 
old lady. " But never mind. 
I have lots of bronze chrysan¬ 
themums, and as it was my 
fault that you couldn’t buy 
any you must take your 
mother some of mine." 

She led the way down the 
pretty garden and flung open 
the greenhouse door. 

There, lying on the floor, 
just inside, was the old lady’s 
missing brooch ! 


LATEST BEAUTY NOTE: 
YOUNG AND OLD NOW 
BLANCH THEIR TEETH. 


Women who are tired of trying new denti¬ 
frices claiming to make their teeth white 
overnight (men, too !) will be interested in 
the discovery of what actually does whiten 
teeth in a week's time. 

Within a few days from the time you 
begin this simple treatment your teeth will 
be distinctly whiter. You won’t have to 
imagine the improvement. Your mirror will 
show it plainly, and your friends will notice 
it. Magnesium Hydroxide causes a certain 
chemistry in the mouth, and the dullest 
teeth brighten and whiten under it. 

Getting the right brand of Magnesium 
Hydroxide is no trouble. It is Milk of 
Magnesia,’ and this can be obtained in a 
new type of toothpaste—Phillips’ Dental 
Magnesia. Use this as your regular denti¬ 
frice, and your teeth will be very perceptibly 
whiter. 

That, however, is not the main reason 
dentists are urging the use of this dentifrice. 
Phillips’ Dental Magnesia, containing 75% 

‘ Milk of Magnesia,’ is the most effective 
neutralizer of destructive mouth acids yet 
discovered. Tartar does not even form in 
the mouth that is kept alkaline by constant 
use of Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. It keeps 
the gums hard, and the gumline safe from 
decay. And the teeth have an amazing, 
almost artificial whiteness. 

All chemists have this remarkable denti¬ 
frice. Ask for Phillips' Dental Magnesia. 
The words 'Milk of Magnesia ’ referred to 
by the writer of this article constitute the 
trade mark distinguishing - Phillips’ pre¬ 
paration of Magnesia as originally prepared 
by The Charles H. Phillips Chemical' Co. 
To obtain the dentifrice recommended ask 
for Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. Price 6d., 
10£d., 1/6 the tube of all chemists and stores. 

STAMPS VALUE 2 - FOR NOTHING 

The New Reign Gift 

25 diff. 1938 and recent issues, including 10 K/G. VI 
(no common Europeans, but all good stamps), given free 
to all applicants for approvals who enclose 2d. for post¬ 
age and ask for particulars of my free gift and bonxis 
schemes. Abroad 6d. P.O. These gift stamps would 
cost you about 2/- if purchased separately. 

C. A. MASTERS, 

BROADSTONE — DORSET. 


AGENTS WANTED. Zs A “ T : 

Most fascinating and profitable agency known. 
World-famed “Orient” Sample Book carriage 
paid. Exquisite Calendars, Animal Studies, 
Greeting Cards and Novelties. HIGHEST 
COMMISSION AND PRIZES.—Dept. 554, 
HAMILTON’S, ORIENT WORKS, BLACKBURN. 


\A/HEN communicating with advertisers, 
W ic Is to your advantage to mention 
that you saw the announcement in the 
columns of THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER. 
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ATTRACTION! 


IN CARTONS 

2°, 3° w 6° 

Also3 0 Qtr. lb. loose. 

Of off good confectioners 



The Children’s Newspaper is printed in England and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd. 
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